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GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 








ame require that every advertiser satisfy us of 
erg ep and intention to do all that he agrees, 
that his goods are really worth the price asked 


far them. 
Rates for Advertisements, 


All advertisements will be inserted at the rate of 
20 cents oer line, Nonpareil space, each insertion. 
12 lines, Nonpareil space make linch. Discounts 
will be made as follows: , 

On a oo and upward, 3 insertions, 5 cent; 6 

rtions, 10 Pa cent; 9 insertions, 15 per cent; 
oF insertions, r cent. 

On 50 lines (% column) and upward 1 insertion, 5 per 
cent; 3 insertions, 10 = cent; 6 insertions, 15 
|p cent; 9 insertione, 20 per cent; 12 insertions, 

per cent. 

On 100 lines (whole column) and upward, 1 insertion, 

0 per cent; 3 insertions, 15 per cent; 6 inser- 
tions, 20 per “cent; 9insertions, 25 per cent: 12 in- 
sertions, 334% per cent. 

On 200 lines {whole page) 1 insertion, 15 per cent; 3 
insertions, 20 per cent; 6 insertions, 25 per cent; 
9 insertions, per cent; 12 —— 40 sok” 
cent. 











ona 
BARNES’ 
Patent Foot and Steam Power 
Machinery. Complete outfits for 
Actual work-shop business. Lathes 
for Wood or Metal. Circular Saws, 
Seroll Saws, Formers, Mortisers, 
Tenoners. etc., etc. Mac 
trial if desired. Descripti 
mane and Price List Free. 
Vv. F.& JOHN BARNES, 
Rockford, oa Co., Iinois. 
No. 2009 Main 8 lltfd 


RUBBER STAMPS 


DATING, ADDRESSING, BUSINESS, 
LETTER HEADS, ETC. 





> 


months and figures for 
dating, like No.3, $3.00. 
Full outfit included— 
yea A se etc.) 
mt by mail postpaid.|. 
Without ink and pads, 
50c less. 


Put your stamp on 
every card, or anything 
per, 
else that you may sen 
out by mail or express 
‘our- 
5 poo ee with you. ‘a yrorla of 
We ath, those rose ‘watvable for sts, Grocery- 


men, Hardware re Pe ROO Send for 
Circular. GOT, Medina, Ohio. 


OOF ‘ 
ee ig 
ae 


AY HALF TUITION after taking situation. Send stam 
circulars and rticulars. BUCKEYE BUSINESS AND 
GRAPH COLLEGE, Fes oe O. Mention this paper. 


Comb Foundation MachineS 
$15.00 TO $100.00. 


SAMPLES OF FOUNDATION WITH OUR ONE 
POUND SECTION BOX BY MAIL FOR 
FIVE CENTS. 


Sor 





For illustrations see our Illustrated Catalogue 
of Apiarian Implements re ROOT: Moat maiet Oe a 
plication. 0. 


THe AB G or Bee COLTURE. 


Bound in paper, mailed for $1.00. At wholesale, 
same price as GLEANINGS, (but will be sent to an 
oe singly), with which it may be clubbed. 

ne copy, $1.00; 2 copies, $1. m3 three copies, $2.75 ; 
five copies, $4. 00: tene optes, 6 

The same, neatly bound in cloth, with the covers 
neatly embellished in embossing and 1d, 7 Aye 

1.25; 2 copies, $2.40; three copies, =. 
ies, $5.25: ten copies, $10.00. I ondured Ay Yreight 
or express, the postage may be deducted, which will 
be i2c on the book in paper, and 15c each, on the 
book in cloth. 


ao? Manual in paper or cloth at the same price as 
hove. 
A. 1. ROOT, Medina,O. 


ew. 0.’5” INK. 


In 2 oz. bottles, black, violet, or blue, in % 
gross boxes, per gross 
In quantities of 5 or more inci ia 7 Gross. 
In Sad Bottles, per doz.. ae 4 








“ 


InQ 

In Gallon Jugs a 
Green and Red ink are ‘necessarily more ‘expen- 

sive, and the price will therefore be one-half more. 

Liquid Bluing, in 6. oz. bottles, per ee vous 





gross $5 40 
gross, 20z. inks, assorted colors, 
-| black, ree, violet, and one bottle each of green and 

-redeas a tri al order for $1.00. 


I will send \% 


oOngers may be sent to me when more convenient. 


. © INK POWDER. 


Sending my inks to far-off States by Express in 
one-fourth gross boxes, has made it expensive for 
my patrons, costing as high as $1.65 for Express 
charges alone on three dozen of 2-0z, bottles. In or- 
der to meet a at want among lovers of good ink, 
at a distance, I will send, on receipt of 25 cts., suffi- 
cient ink in powder, of either Black, be ee or Blue, 
to make one quart of either color. for the 
same sum, enough of Green or Red ink for one pint; 
or, upon receipt of $1. rs will send the five colors as 
above, free of charge, thus gay one gallon of five 
different colors, for one dollar. Ink by mail should 
be — — + — mould ee b 

G2 These inks not mould, are not injured by 
freezing, and do not corrode the pen. 


WM. OLDROYD, Colambus, Ohio. 








CLUBBING LIST. 
We will send GLEANINGS— 
The American 


rs Exchange. . 
All three of the above Journals 


With Fee song > nica ¢ RAE sé 
eoal et won te Yorker 

Scien: 

Fruit 


Recorder 
U. 8. Official Postal a A 
Sunday School Ti > (@ 00)...... 


- 
- 
o 
oe 
“a 


RRASSAR SSaa 





[Above rates tnolude all postage.] 
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Contents of this Number. 





INDEX OF DEPARTMENTS. 








Bdathe TAs. 65 .csvccedescescoes Juveni'e Department pekuaees 7 
Bee Botany....... ei KindW.. ls from Customers 5 
Bee Entomology ini Ladies’ ‘pe partment. . 36 
Blasted Hopes Lunch-R:om..........+. — 
Cartoon ..... .—- | Notes and Queries............ 37 
re ae ... 48 | Reports Encouraging....... --~ 
Heads of Grain.............. * SN Meas asc ov wagihase ve a 
Honey Column............... TRO GLOWlOTy.....-..scccesee - 
Humbugs and Swindles ..... —- | Tobacco Column............. 38 


INDEX OF HEADS OF GRAIN, NOTES AND QUERIES, 
AND OTHER SHORT ARTICLES. 








Alley’s Explanation Pet eee a7 } Honey. Ouring................ 13 
Bees, why Johnson's didn’t | Home Papers. OER 

on EP VPA ee 19 | Honey-pails and Can 38 
Bees, Com osition on........ 18 | Int. by making a nant Col’ Y 
a, pt. RE PS ree 3 from two old Ones +31 

Bees, Improyed by Careful Large (?) Yields........... ” 

III gaint bAdneeknneas:.d4 11 | Lechler’s 600 Ibs., ete.. . 16 
Bees in Colorado......... . 83) Letter from Scotland......... 46 
Bees, how Far they Fly...... 31 | Merrybanks................00.-39 
Rees, Black, A Word for....27 | Norris (from 1 to 8)...........35 
Bees on a Rampage isis:g nw o'4.s4 ::23 | Notes from Banner Apiary ...7 
Bees and seme in Califor’a24 | New Tunnel ..............-...- 10 
Blue Thistle. :.................8 31 | Oak, Honey from 35 
Buckwheat, Cult. of ‘27 | Out of the Woods 





Business, Our (Heddon) Our Bee Hive PER TREN 
one not Injurious in Win- Palmer’s Questions....... ... 13 
Se tet eS ER Pease’s Troubles weeeees eee oD 


Petalostemon Macro 
Pollen and Wintering.... 


Cherries and Willows........ 26 
Cole’s Astonishing Report. .33 
Comp. Hardiness and Lon- Pond’s Report (11 to 20).. 

govity of Workers from Protection from Winds.. 2 
ifferent Queens...........24 ueens by Mail in Winter... .35 
Conventions ..................36 eens, Fert. of (Transla.).20 
Corn, Honey from............ 29 ueen, To Save a Valuable. .14 
Cyprus Apiary.......... ..8 | Rape Honey for Wint’g.....32 
Doctors who Disagree Responsibility of Editors 45 
Drones, Rearing........ Rock Candy for Dysenter 
Entrances, Contracted -13 | Rubber Fdn. Plates....... 
Fdn. a Cure of Foul Brood. = ee BOR ae it 
Fdn. for Sections............. Seeding along Railways.....: 














ME sient opaeduscscees ie Smith’s Rep. and Manage- 
Forncrook’s Patent One- ment for 1881................ 12 
Piece Section ............. 49 | Southern Friends, new Bus- 

le OS errr 13, 16,32 NE RRC 


From BI. Hopes to Smi’y.31,36 | Stings and Rheumatism.. 
Gallup’ 8 — on Califor’a.23 | Sunshine for Winter..........38 


Grape BUBOR bos ioes.e os ceccocieee Tin pomen for Retailing 
Grimm’s sport gbatdediovese 22 ee Sear 3 
Hayhurst’s Pail Story ...... .36 Telephones in in Swarming. ....38 
Hackman’s Stunning Rep., Unkind Words................ 29 
from 10 to 71 Colonies. ..12 | Upward Vent. not always a 
Hill’s Device for Wint’g.. ketKh 38 WOCONMET 655 <i on'sins sc oscc csc .de 
Honey, Granulation of...... 13 | Water not Needed in wet 
sz" house, where to Lo- WUOMOMIT  iscecdgctudvedssccat 
Ri ap b SERRE Vhs es oe OL EEE Sb centre owlaer bac 26, 31 
FB em , 25 ¢c. a Pailful........30 | What Hasty didn’t Do........ 25 





Wint. Passages over Combs..30 


Honey, eae Ext. to get 
21 ' Women as Bee-keepers. . .36, 37 


MUTH’S 
HONEY EXTRACTOR, 


SQUARE GLASS HONEY JARS, 
TIN BUCKETS, BEE HIVES, 
HONEY SECTIONS, Xc., &c. 


Apply to CHAS. F. MUTH, CiNcINNATI, O. 


P. S.—Send Stamp of 10c for ‘* Practical Hints to 
Bee-keepers. ltfd 








The Oldest Bee Paper in America— Established in 1561. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 


Published WEEKLY, at $2.00 a year. 


The first and third numbers of each month, $1.00 a year. 
The first number of each month, 50 cents a year. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, Editor and Proprietor, 
974: West Madison Street, Chicago, I iil. 


MOLDED COMB FOUNDATION ! 


For brood combs, 40 cts. per Ib.; thin, for comb 








honey, 50 cts. Add 10 cts. for each box of 25 lbs. or 
less. New Plaster Fdn. Mold, for 100 or 200 Ibs. 
wax. Price $3.75. Root’s Ru ber Mold, mounted, 


$7.00. Outfit for either, $5.00. (Including tank . $2. 00: 
double wax-boiler, $2.00; fountain, $1.00.) Either of 
these machines warranted to give satisfaction. Full 
directions furnished. As the metallic mold is still a 
little es Ishall not furnish them. Highest price 
‘or WAX, OLIVER FOSTER, 

Mt. Vernon, Linn Co., Iowa. 











HIVES & SECTIONS! 
eT Tr 


We are now in better shape than ever to furnish 
Bee-Hives and Sections, having remodeled our ma- 


chinery, and got every thing in tiptop shape for the 
coming season. We make aspecialty of our 
“BOSS”? ONE-PIECE SECTION, 
Patented Juve 28th, 1881. We have not sold any 
rights to manufacture, therefore we are the sole 
manufacturers of the United States. Send for Price 


List. JAS. FORNCROOK & CO. 
Watertown, Jeff. Co., Wis., Jan. 1, 1882. 

















OTICE—Some persons having infringed upon 
he our Patent *‘One-Piece Section,’’ we hereby 
give notice that we shall prosecute all manufactu- 
rers. We shall not molest bee-keepers for USING 
those purchased before December 1, 1881, but here- 
by caution them against buying any except those 
bearing our stamp. It has been reported by some 
that it is our intention only to prosecute bee-keep- 
ers for using those One-Piece Sections heretofore 
purchased; this is wholly untrue and false. 


JAMES FORNCROOK & CO. 
_ Watertown, Wis., Dec. 1, 1881. 


ESSE: PIGS A SPECIALTY! 


75 to 100 Pedigree Pigs for delivery in June, 
six weeks to two months old. Write for prices. 

Also Brown Leghorn ( “eee winners) EGGS, @ $1. 
per doz., and B. B. R. G. Bantam Eggs for Hatching 
(imported), @ $1.50 per doz., in new baskets. Safe 
arrival guaranteed. Cc. W. CANFIELD, 
5-4d Athens, Bradford Cory Pa. 


CHAFF AND SIMPLICITY HIVES. 


Perfect machinery for turning out first-class work, 
and as cheap as such can be done. Orders received 
by first of January,.at special rates. Write for 
prices — no circulars. C. A. GRAVES, 

ld Birmingham, Erie Co., Ohio. 


FLAT - BOTTOM COMB FOUN- 

dation.—High side-walis, 4 to 14 square 

feet to the lb. Circular and samples 

free. J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 

2tf fdn Sole Manufacturers, 
Sprout Brook, Mont. Co., N. Y. 








YY ANTE SITUATION 1. want a situation as 
manager of apiary in Southern States—Flor- 

ida preferred. I have had thorough experience; 

ean give good reference; habits strictly temperate; 

am a married man; or, I would invest with any good 

party. + SEN, 

1d Parkman, Piscataquis Co., Maine. 


A BEE-KEEPER WANTED. 


Must be experienced and reliable. No person 
using intoxicating liquors, tobacco, or cigars, need 
apply. A married man preferred.. Must be indus- 
trious. Address DR. ISAAC EDWARDS, 
12tfd Omaha, Nebraska. 








QUINBY’S NEW BEE-KEEING. 


If you desire the benefit of an experience which 
has enabled us to secure 32,809 Peg of surplus 
honey from 160 swarms of bees the present season, 
send for our new book. It contains 270 pages and 
100 illustrations, and is fully up to the ‘times. It will 
pay you to investigate. We sell everything used in 
advanced bee ney Send for oar meg ag cir- 
cular, ROOT & BRO., Mohawk, N. Y. 


FOR EXCHANGE. 


5 O STANDS of Italian ee - Fe epg for 
some in —— or near. 
W.SORY, pevalls | Bluff, Ark. 
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Names of responsible parties will be inserted in | 
any of the following departments, at a uniform 
price of oe cents each snsertion, or $2,060 per year. 


—— — 


$1. 00 ides 


Names inserted in this department the firat time with- 
out charge. After, 20c each insertion, 0 or $2,00 per year. 


iia whose names appear alent agree to furnish 
Ttalian queens for $1.00 each, under the following 
conditions: No guarantee is to be assumed of purity. 
or anything of the kind, only that the queen be reared 
from a choice, pure mother, and had commenced to 
lay when they were shipped. They also agree to re- 
turn the money at any time when customers become 
impatient of such delay as may be unavoidable. 

Bear in mind that he who sends the best queens, 
put up most neatly and most securely, will probably 
receive the most orders. Special rates for warranted 
and tested queens, furnished on applicatior to any 
of the parties. Names with *, use an imported queen 
mother. If the queen arrives dead, notify us and 
we will send you anotaer. Probably none will be 
sent for $1.00 before July Ist, or after Nov. If want- 
ed sooner, or later, see rates in price list. 


*E. W. Hale, Newark, Wirt Co., W. Va. 

*A. TI. Root, Medina, Ohio. 

*H. H. Brown, Light Street, Columbia Co., Pa. 

*Paul L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, La. 

*S. F. Newman, Norwalk, Huron Co., O. 

*Wm. Ballantine, Sago, Musk. Co... O 

C. H. Deane, Sr., Mortonsville, Woodford Co., na # 
tf 








Hive Manufacturers. 


Who agree to make such hives, and at the prices 
named, as those described on our circular. 

A. I. Root, Medina, Ohio. 

P. L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, Iberville Par., La. 1tfd 

S. F. Newman, Norwalk, Huron Co., O. Itfd 

J. F. Hart, Union Point, Greene Co., Ga. 4-3 


C. OLWS COMB FOUNDATION MACHINE. 
SEND FOR SAMPLE AND CIRCULAR. 
Cc. (OLM, Fond du Lac, Wis. 





5tfd 


2sTOFP: GBIsTEN !._21 
The new Deane System for Comb Honey. 

The N. A. B. K. A. says it surpasses any thing of 
the kind, combining all the necessary arrangements, 
simple and complete. One full set for 50 cts. Weight, | 
4to5lbs. Sent by freight or express as you direct. | 
Send money bv P. O. money-order to Versailles, 
Woodford Co., Ky., at my risk. Send for price list. 
Will send by mail, exact measurement of each piece 
of the Star Chaff Hive, and the new Deane System, | 
for 30 one-cent stamps. Don't fail to oat your name 
and P. O. address. Oo. H. 
12-5d Mortonsy ille, Woodford Co., . Ky. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


arly [talian & Cyprian Queens, 


Imported and home-bred; nuclei and full colo- | 
nies. For quality and purity. my stock of bees can 
not be excelled in the United States. I make a, 
specialty of manufacturing the Dunham foundation. 
Try it. If you wish to purchase Bees or Supplies, | 
send for my new Circular, containing directions for 
introducing queens, remarks on the new races of | 
a &e. ddress 

DR. J. P. H. BROWN, Augusta, Ga. 


HIVES! HIVES! | 


I am now prepared to manufacture bee-hives, 
wholesale and retail at the very lowest prices. Send | 
one dollar, to get one of D. A. Jones’ celebrated | 
e+ a furnished on application. 

9tfd JOHN M. KINZIE, Doon, Ont., Can. 





| ring. to hang it to a watch-guard, same price. 


\ "20 | Sled, like 25c one, but only 4%x6x12 | 


READ THIS 


FIFTY YEARS AN APIARIAN. 

We are the oldest breeders of Italian Bees, and 
manufacturers of APIARIAN SUPPLIES in New 
England. 

Our experience dates back to the first experiments 
of Mr. Langstroth in the movable-comb system. 
Send for our Price List of Bees, Queens, and Sup- 
plies, before making your purchases for 1882, 

Address WM. W. CARY & SON, 
1tfd METIS: Franklin Co. ., Mass. 


-< A. OSBORNE, 
RANTOUL, CHAMPAIGN CO., ILL. 


Is still in the Queen-rearing and Supply business; 
and, thanking his old customers for past favore, 
would ask for at least a part of their trade the com- 
ing season. All goods warranted. Send for circular. 


oR SALE.—One Foot-power Saw (Barnes’), in 
good order; used but little. Write for terms. 
1-3d J.F. MICHAEL, German, Darke Co., Ohio. 


~ Recent Additions to the 








COUNTER STORE. 


Postage. } [Pr. of 10, of 100 


THREE-CENT COUNTER. 


| Slates, hard-wood frame, 84%4x6% 2 
4 | Milk-skimmers, either pierced or plain | 5 
5 | Nest-eggs, chinaware.................. 2 
5 | Pie-plates, scallopped, 8 in., tin 
| | Pie-plates, white ware, 7 in’ 


FIVE-CENT COU NTER. 


6|Toy Sleds, Wagons, Cradles, and | 45 | 4 25 
Wheelbarrows, our own manufacture, strong and neatly 
finished, printed in bright colors. with nursery rhymes, etc., 
for our children. Send for samples 

3 | Rubber Balls; fun for the juveniles... | 40/3 75 

4 Baskets, 1 qt., fancy willow........... | 40|8 75 

Always ple ase the little ones. 

4/‘*Mince Pies,” this a tine quality of | 47 | 4 50 
Mince meat, containing all the spices, raisins, etc., evaporated 
so as to keep safely. One package (with printe d directions) 


48/47 ft) 


; will make a LARGE NICE MINCE PIE. 


4| Padlock . 


yew J and ‘wonderfully well mi ade, ‘for. 5 ce ents. 

| arate oeenre cnacrers ey 
Drum pattern; a wonder for 5 cts. 

Files, 3-cornered..... 

Right for hand-saws; good. 

| Plates, white, dinner, 8-inch .......... | 
| Bowls, white ware, pint, nice......... 
| Essence, Lemon, 2 oz.; good 
1 CREO Gs we ON a nv a 5a. vind OMNES ees ces 
| BOOMS OB ss os cics eu ss eucideres cone 
6 | Pail, tin. 2 qt 

Our own make, and won't leak. Cover for same, 3c more. 


TEN-CENT COUNTER. 


3 | Dish Cloth, of iron rings . ‘ 
For pots and kettles. Threo for 25 cents. 

| Paper-cutter, ivory, black handle 
2 Sewing-macbine needles 
P; iper of three, for any —_—s sewing-machine. 

| Pitchers, white, 1-qt., nice 

| Hartshorn, spirits of, 2 OZ 

Essence Pepper mint, 2 0z., good.. 
5 | Baskets, 2-quart 
Fancy willow; very handsome. Three for 26 cents. 


FIFTEEN-CENT COUNTER. 


5!Combined Adjustable Tunnel and 
Strainer See Jan. aw aga on lh a | 10 00 
3 | Knives, 2-blade, white handle.. . | 1 20 10 00 
> Essence Jamaica Ginger, 2 0z 1140 | 13 50 

As good as any. 

| PockeUGOmiPONe oid. 60. ons olecces 11 4018 00 
A most valuable instrument. when traveling in the woods 
when away from home on a cloudy day, ete. A small size, with 


| Lunch-baskets, or satchels, straw. . 1 40 | 13 00 
15 | Maple-sugar candy by the wagon-load 1 30 | 12 00 
Mia agon (size 2x3x6) thrown in, all for lic. Sled- load, wheel- 

arrow -load, or cradleful, same price. 
11 20] 11 00 


» 


-t 


= 
or 


GO et¢ 
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AROew e319 
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Twenty-Five Cent Counter. 
3 | Gents’ Scissors, solid steel. ........ {1 80! 17 00 
6 | Shears, 8-in., Solid Steel Blade....... | 180 17 00 
A great acquisition over those we have been selling. I have 
visited the factory, examined the stee], an | seen it riveted ae 


welded to the handles. They are made to cut, and WILL cU 
| Camp or lawn stool, folding; strong | 2 25 | 21 00 
| Sled, printed in faney colors. ....... | 20} 18 CO 


Size 5x9x18; strong and serviceable. 


Thirty-Five Cent Counter. 
Be ee aan a rae 
Nice white ware, set of 6 


| Shears, Solid Steel Blades. ... |3 00] 27 00 
Nicke 1 plated. 


| Silk handkerchief, size .. .. | 3 00 | 29 00 | 
' Of the new dotted pattern; pretty and good. 
FIFTY-CENT COUNTER. 
| Cups and Saucers.. {4 00 | 35 00 | 
With handles, set of 6. 
| Tureens, soup, white granite, in.. | 4 50! 42 50 


| Shears, 9 in., solid steel biades.. | | 
Nickel plated. 


Seventy-Five Cent Giundiee. 


| Flour can, 10 gallons. . i Screeewacen 16 OG1 oe a 
Holds exactly one sack of flour. “It is also excellent for can- 
died honey, as it has a stout sloping cover, and pair of strong 

handles to lift it by. It will hold about 110 ibs. 
ONE -DOLLAR ( OUNTER 

45 | Clock, black, enameled iron......... 19 25 | 90 00 

Called ‘‘ Wee-wag.’’ Almost as pretty as black marble, and 
a good timer. 

BARBED FENCE-WIRE OF STEEL. 

We can now furnish Bessemer-steel barbed fence-wire, paint- 

ed, the best in the market, at 10 cents per |b. ; and as it weighs 


only 1 1b. to the rod, it makes a cheap fence. One strand fas- 





{ 3 30 | 30 00 
8 | Table-steels, old stvle, and pawn |3 10 | 30 00) 


KIND WORDS FROM OUR CUSTOMERS. 


See silver spoons came to hand in due time, and 
all who see them admire them. 
Fewark, Del., Nov. 23, 1881. 





GEO. W. SIMMONS. 

Send me two more of the small dictionaries. 
Every body who sees them wants one. 

1. W. HARRINGTON. 

York Center, Iowa Co., Ia., Dec. 5, 1881. 

The 16-inch Gem planer I ordered of you is re- 
| ceived, and is a very fine machine — first-class work- 
| manship, and it works scared 


East Hardwick, Vt., Dee. 5, 1881. 


. D. GOODRICH. 


The watch came last week all right; it isa marvel 
' of beauty and cheapness, and a good timekeeper. 
| Your kindness and fair dealing are highly appreciat- 


ed. D.S. TYLER. 
Clio, Mich., Dec. 5, 1881. 


I was much pleased with the spring balance and 

| comb-holder; and the little book on the microscope 

| is just splendid, and is worth three times its cost to 

any person who has a scientific taste. A. TIGGEs. 
Marathon City, Wis., Nov. 11, 1881. 


Inclosed find 13 cents, for which please send Part 
II. of Our Homes. I have Part I. almost by heart, 
and now I want all the Home Papers up to the time 


| 1 commenced taking GLEANINGS. 


tened on top of a board or rail fence, makes _it stock proof. 
*li- 


Galvanized wire, llc. Staples (steel) for same, 7 ¢. per lb. 
ers and wire shears, for cutting No. 9 wire, $1.25. 


A. I. renee Medina, Ohio. 


— Loney Column. 





- 








Under this head wili be inserted, free of charge, the names of they have been lent to bee keepers so much. 


all those having honey to sell, as well as those wanting to buy. 
Please mention how much, what kind, and prices, as far as pos- 
sible. Asa general thing, I would not advise you to send your 
honey away to be sold on commission. If near peste. where 
zon can look after it, itis often a very good way. By all means, 
evelop your home market. For 25 cents we can furnish little 
boards to hang up in your dooryara, with the words, ‘* Honey 
for Sale,’’ neatly painted. If wanted by mail, 10 cents extra for 
postage. Boards saying ‘* Bees and Queens for Bale,’’ same 








CITY MARKETS. 

CLEVELAND.—Honey.—Our honey market is not 
quite so active now, but prices remain unchanged, 
We are selling best white comb in 1-lb. sections at 22; 
2-lb. at 20 @21; dark, 17 @ 18; ext., 11 c. in large, and 
2c. in small packages. Wa, 2: 2 to 2 25. 

Cleveland, Dec. 21, 1881. A. C. KENDEL. 

CINCINNATI.— Honey. —The market for extracted 
honey is as good as ever, and the supply keeps up 


well with the demand. Quotations are about the | 


same as last — 8 @ 11 cts. per lb, on arrival. Choice 
comb honey brings 18 cts. on arrival. and sells in the 
jobbing way as high as 22. Was, 18 @ 22 on arrival. 
Cincinnati, Dec. 21, 1881. C. F. MuTH. 
Detroit.—Honey. — But little honey is changing 
hands, dealers being mostly supplied. Good honey, 
in attractive shape, maintains its price at 20 @ 22 ¢. 
— Pine: little in the market, and is worth from 20 


@ 2% B. WEED. 
Detroit, Dec. 26, 1881. 


CaicaGco.—Honey. —The market prices of honey 
and wax remain unchanged. 
Chicago, Dec. 21, 1881. A. H. NEWMAN. 


One barrel of white-clover honey, weighing 235 lbs., 
for which I will take 10c. per Ib.; honey is candied 
solid. No charge for barrel. Deliv ered on cars at 
Gettysburg, Pa. . WEIDNER. 

Bigler, Adams Co., Pa., Dec. 16, 1881. 


T will sell 4490 Ibs. of choice sage gh , candied, in 
80-lb. tins, in lots of 6 cans or more, delivered in any 
of the principal cities of the U.S8., at 12 c. per lb. 

R. WILKIN, 
San Buenaycntura, Cal,, Dec. 17, 1881. 





RuRTON L. SAGE. 
New Haven, Conn., Aug. 27, 1881. 





Please accept thanks for favors during the past 
season; for promptoess in filling orders, mode of 
shipping, ete. My best wishes to you and all con- 
nected with the factory (Blue Eyes not forgotten). 
I hope to more than a my orders next season. 

Ashley, Pa., Aug. 8,1 JOEL HEypv. 


My copies of GLEANINGS are e nearly worn out, as 


FRED TIMMERMAN. 

Fayette, Fayette Co., Ia., Oct. 31, 188 

[( will always replace those worn out in such ser- 
vive, free, friend T.] 

The package came to hand, and I found it all nice. 
My bees have done finely this year. The queens 
that I received of you last year are fine. I am 
proud of you as of any man living. I said that I had 
tound the right man in the right place. 

JOHN BAYS. 

Boxford, DeKalb Co., Mo., Oct. 24, 1881. 

The 15-cent dictionary come to hand all right, and 
T declare it is quite a prize for themoney. 1 showed 
it to my teacher, and asked him what he thought it 
ought to be worth. He replied that he thought such 
a book would cost forty or fifty cents. 

ISABELLA WIER. 

South River, Anne Arundel Co., Md., Nov. 18, 1881. 





T send P. O. onder for $5.00 for five years’ subscrip- 
tion and the premium stem-winder. I hope your 
subscription list will be large. You have saved the 
bee-keepers ten thousard dollars at least by your 
timely exposure of * 

ouedien Sead. 
Baton Rouge, La., Nov. 24, 1881. 


Tnclosed find $4.18. Please send me GLEANINGS for 
1882, and one of the improved Waterbury watches. 
The one I got of you last February keeps as correct 
time as any watch I ever owned; in fact, gives me 
more pleasure than any watch I ever carried, for it 
needs no medicine to keep it going. 

J. 8S. TADLOCK. 
Kingsbury, Guad. Co., Texas, Nov. 21, 1881. 


That watch you sent me for the small sum of ten 
dollars has puzzled the watch-dealers here. They 
have been trying to compete with your prices, but 
all have failed, and one of my friends told them that 
he would let me send to a bee-man out in Ohio and 
get one. Therefore please send by first mail, one 
ten-dollar American watch. Wm. DEWorTH, 
Bordentown, N. J., Dec. 5, 1881. 
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Names of responsible parties will be inserted in | 


any of the following departments, at a uniform 
price of 20 Gents each oe or $2,060 per year. 


a =a —— —— 


$1.00 Queens. 


Names inserted in this department the firat time with- 
out ch pangs. Aferr, 20c each marten, or 8, 00 per uenr, 





‘atria whose names appear akan’ agree to furnish 
Italian quecns for $1,00 each, under the following 
conditions: No guarantee is to be assumed of purity, | 
or anything of the kind, only that the queen be reared 
from a choice, pure mother, and had commenced to 
lay when they were shipped. They also agree to re- 
turn the money at any time when customers become 
impatient of such delay as may be unavoidable. 

Bear in mind that he who sends the best queens, 
put up most neatly and most securely, will probably 
receive the most orders. Special rates for warranted 
and tested queens, furnished on applicatior. to any 
of the parties. Names with *, use an imported queen 
mother. If the queen arrives dead, notify us and 
we will send you another. Probably none will be 
sent for $1.00 before July Ist, or after Nov. If want- 
ed sooner, or later, see rates in price list. 


*E. W. Hale, Newark, Wirt Co., W. Va. 2-1 | 
*A.T. Root, Medina, Ohio. 


*Paul L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, La. 
*S. F. Newman, Norwalk, Huron Co., O. Itfd | 
*Wim. Ballantine, Sago, Musk. Cx., O. Itfd | 
C. H. Deane, Sr., Mortonsville, Woodford Co., Le A 

tfc 





Hive Manufacturers. 


Who agree to make such hives, and at the prices | 
named, as those described on our circular. 

A. I. Root, Medina, Ohio. 

P. L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, Iberville Par., La. 1tfd 

S. F. Newman, Norwalk, Huron Co., O. Itfd 

J. F. Hart, Union Point, Greene Co., Ga. 4-3 


C. OLW'S COMB FOUNDATION MACHINE. 
SEND FOR SAMPLE AND CIRCULAR. 
5tfd Cc. OLM, Fond du Lac, Wis. 





2SsTOPr: BisTEN tai 
The new Deane System for Comb Honey. 

The N. A. B. K. A. says it surpasses any thing of 
the kind, combining all the necessary arrangements, | 
simple and complete. One full set for 50 cts. Weight, 
4to5lbs. Sent by freight or express as you direct. 
Send money bv P. O. money-order to Versailles, 
Woodford Co., Ky., at my risk. Send for price list. 
Will send by mail, exact measurement of each piece 
of the Star Chaff Hive, and the new Deane System, 
for 50 one-cent stamps. Don't fail to put your name 


and P. O. address. 
ad Mortonsv ille, ‘Woodford Co., Ky. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


Early Italian & Cyprian Queens. 


ported and home-bred; nuclei and full colo- 
¥.... “ quality and purity. my stock of bees can | 
not be excelled in the United States. I make a | 
specialty of manufacturing the Dunham foundation. 
Try it. If you wish to purchase Bees or Supplies, 
send for my new Circular, containing directions for 
introducing queens, remarks on the new races of | 
oan &e. Address 

DR. J. P. H. BROWN, Augusta, Ga. 


HIVES! HIVES! | 


I am now prepared to manufacture bee-hives, | 
wholesale and retail at the very lowest prices. Send | 
one doliar, to get one ‘f D. A. Jones’ celebrated | 
hives. Catalogue furnis..ed on application. 
9tfd JOHN M. KINZIE, Doon, Ont.,Can. | 





READ THIS 


FIFTY YEARS AN APIARIAN. 

We are the oldest breeders of Italian Bees, and 
manufacturers of APIARIAN SUPPLIES in New 
England. 

Our experience dates back to the first experiments 
of Mr. Langstroth in the movable-comb system 
| Send for our Price List of Bees, Queens, and Sup- 
plies, before making your purchases for 1582, 

Address WM. W. CARY & SON, 
tfd — Franklin Co., Mass. 


ere OSBORNE, 
RANTOUL, CHAMPAIGN €0., ILL. 


Is still in the Queen-rearing and Supply business; 
and, thanking his old customers for past favore, 
would ask for at least a part of their trade the com- 
ing season. All goods warranted. Send for circular. 


oR SALE.—One Foot-power Saw (Barnes’), in 
good order; used but little. Write for terms. 


| 1-3d J.F. MICHAEL, German, Darke Co., Ohio. 
*H. H. Brown, Light Street, Columbia Co., =, ve! = 
tt 








Recent Additions to the 


COUNTER STORE. 


Postage. } [Pr. of 10, of 100 


THREE-CENT COUNTER. 


| Slates, hard-wood frame, 844x6%. 
4 | Milk-skimmers, either pierced or plain | 


5 | Pie- -plates, scallopped, 8 in., 
| Pie-plates, white ware, 7 in 


FIVE-CENT COU NTER. 


6|Toy Sleds, Wagons, Cradles, and | 


Wheelbarrows, our own manufacture, strong and neatly 


| finished, printed in bright colors. with nursery rhymes, ete., 


for our children, Send for samples. 
3 | Rubber Balls; fun for the JAVORTE.. | 40|3 75 
4. Baskets, 1 qt., fancy willow . soooe | 40/8 % 
Always please the little ones. 
4!**Minee Pies,” this a tine quality of | 47/4 50 
Mince meat, containing all the spices, raisins, etc., evaporated 
so as to keep safely. One package (with printed’ directions) 
will make a LARGE NICE MINCE PIE. . 
4| Padlock . Lice aig Osh eS ee 
Strong and ‘wonderfully we 1 mi ade, ‘for 5 cents. 
eh eer Serer «. | 85|3 25 
Drum pattern; a wonder for 5 cts. 
2 | Files, 3-cornered.. RO PPE OD ta ak rt 
_ Right for hand -saws; good. 
| Plates, white, dinner, 8-inch ...... 
| Bowls, white ware, pint, nice......... | 
| Essence, Lemon, 2 02z.; good 
| Castor oil, 2 0Zz 
| Sweet oil, 7 0% 
6 | Pail, tin, 2 qt 
Our own make, and won’t leak. Cover for same, 3c more. 


TEN-CENT COU NTER. 


3 | Dish Cloth, of iron rings ..... .. 
For pots and kettles. Threo for 25 cents. 
2| Paper-cutter, ivory, black handle 
3 | Sewing-machine needles 
-*aper of three, for any leading sewing-machine. 
2 Pitchers, white, 1-qt., ryt 
Hartshorn, spirits of, 2 
Essence Peppermint, 2 
5 | Baskets, 2-quart 
Fancy willow; very handsome. Three for 25 cents. 


FIFTEEN-CENT COUNTE 


5|Combined Adjustable Tunnel and 
Strainer See Jan. icaanany! pga went 
8 | Knives, 2-blade, white handle.. -| 
i Essence Jamaica Ginger, 2 0z 
As good as any. 
| PoekeGOOGOh 5 nk. iss cis ee evince sis 11 4018 00 
A most valuable instrument, when traveling in the woods 
= hena way from home on a cloudy day, etc. A small size, with 
ring. to hang it to a watch-guard, same price. 
“= | Lunch-baskets, or satchels, straw.. | 1 40 | 13 00 
15 | Maple-sugar candy by the wagon-load 1 30 | 12 00 
Mh agon (size 2x3x6) thrown in, all for lic. Sled- load, wheel- 
arrow -load, or cradleful, same price. 


"20 | Sled, like 25c one, but only 4% x6xl2 | {1 20] 11 00 
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Twenty-Five Cent Counter. 
3 | Gents’ Scissors, solid steel. ... . | 180/17 00 
6 Snears, 8-in., Solid Steel Blade....... | 1 80| 17 00 
A great acquisition over those we have been se Hing. I have | 

visited the factory, examined the steel, an | seen it riveted and | 
welded to the handles. They are made to cut, and WILL cUT. | 
| Camp or lawn stool, folding; strong | 2 25 21 00 
| Sled, painted in fancy eolors 1/2 40] 18 CO 
Size 5x9x18; strong and serviceable. 


Thirty-Five Cent Counter. 


[CN CNT ROT ooo kc sos oc eness | 3 30 | 30 00 
Nice white ware, set of 6 
8 | Table-steels, old atvle, and Jasons b 10 | 30 00 | 
| Shears, Solid Steel Blades.. . 13 00] 27 00 
| 3 00 | 29 00 | 


| 
| 


Nickel- plated. 
| Silk handkerchief, size .. . : 
Of the new dotted pattern; pretty and good. 


FIFTY-CENT COUNTER. 
| Cups and Saucers 1 4 00 | 35 00 
With handles, set of 6. 
| Tureens, soup, white granite, in.. | 4 50! 42 50 
| Shears, 9 in., solid steel blades...... | | 
Nickel-plated. 


Seventy-Five Cent Counter. 


| Flour can, 10 gallons. . potas 16 00 | 5 
Holds exactly one sack of flour. “It is also excellent for pe 
died honey, as it has a stont sloping cover, and pair of strong 

handles to lift it by. It will hold about 110 Ibs. 


ONE-DOLLAR ( OUNTER 
45 | Clock, black, enameled iron 19 25| 90 00 


Called ‘* Wee-wag.’’ Almost as pretty as black mar le, and 
a good timer. 


5 00 


BARBED FENCE-WIRE OF STEEL. 

We can now furnish Bessemer-steel barbed fence-wire, paint- 
ed, the best in the market, at 10 cents per Ib. ; and as it weighs 
only 1 Ib. to the rod, it me ukes a che ap fence. One strand fas- 
tened on top of a board or rail fence, makes _it stock proof, 
Galvanized wire, Lc. Staples (steel) for same, 7c. per lb. Pli- 
ers and wire shears, for cutting No. 9 wire, $1.25. 


A. I. — Wedina, Ohio. 


— foney Column, 


Under this head wili be inserted, free of charge, the names of 
all those having honey to sell, as Well as those wanting to buy. 
Please mention how much, what kind, and prices, as far as pos- | 
sible. Asa general thing, I would not advise you to —) our 
honey away to be sold on commission. If near home, ere | 
zoe can look after it, itis oftena very goodway. By all means, 

evelop your home market. For 25 cents we can furnish little | 
boards to hang up in your dooryara, with the words, ‘*‘ Honey 
for Sale,’’ neatly painted. If wanted by mail, 10 cents extra for 
postage. Boards saying ‘‘ Bees and Queens for Sale,’’ same 
price. 





- 














CITY MARKETS. 


CLEVELAND.—Honey.—Our honey market is not | 
quite so active now, but prices remain unchanged. | 
We are selling best white comb in 1-lb. sections at 22; 
2-1b. at 20 @21; dark, 17 @ 18; ext., 11 c. in large, and | 
12 c. in small packages. War, 22 to - 

Cleveland, Dee. 21, 1881. C. KENDEL. 

CINCINNATI. —Honey. —The “market for extracted | 
honey is as good as ever, and the supply keeps up 
well with the demand. Quotations are about the 
same as last — 8 @ 11 cts. per lb, on arrival. Choice 
comb honey brings 18 cts. on arrival. and sells in the 
jobbing way as high as 22. Waz, 18 @ 22 on arrival. 

Cincinnati, Dec. 2], 1881. OU. F. MUTA. 


Detroit.—Honey. — But little honey is changing 
hands, dealers being mostly supplied. Good honey, 
in attractive shape, maintains its price at 20 @ 22 ¢. 
a little in the market, and is worth from 20 


@ 2 A. B. WEED. 
Detroit, Dec. 26, 1881. 


CaicaGo.—Honey.—The ‘he market prices of honey 
and wax remain unchang 
Chicago, Dec. 21, 1881. 


One barrel of white-clover honey, weighing 235 lbs., 
for which [ will take 10c. per lb.; honey is candied 
solid. No charge for barrel. Delivered on cars at 
Gettysburg, Pa. A. I, WEIDNER. 

Bigler, Adams Co., Pa., Dee. 16, 16, 1881. 


I will sell 4490 Ibs. of choice sage honey, candied, in 
80-lb. tins, in lots of 6 cans or more, deliveusa in any 
of the principal cities of the U.S., at 12 c. per Ib. 


A. H. NEWMAN. 


, IT. of Our Homes. 


| Season; 





R. WILKIN, 
San Buenaycntura, Cal,, Dec. 17, 1881. 


KIND WORDS FROM OUR CUSTOMERS. 





The silver spoons came to hand in due time, and 
al] who see them admire them. 
Fewark, Del., Nov. 23, 1881. 


GEO. W. SIMMONS. 


Send me two more of the small dictionaries. 
| Every body who sees them wants one, 
M. W. HARRINGTON. 
York Center, Iowa Co., Ia., Dec. 5, 1831. 


The 16-inch Gem planer I[ ordered of you is re- 
| ceived, and is a very fine machine — first-class work- 
manship, and it works —-, 


East Hardwick, Vt., Dee. 5, 1881. 


. D. GoopRICAH. 


The watch came last week all rigbt; it isa marvel 
of beauty and cbeapness, and a good timekeeper. 
Your kindness and fair dealing are an og | appreciat- 


ed. S. TYLER. 
Clio, Mich., Dec. 5, 1881. 


I was much pleased with the spring balance and 


| comb-holder; and the little book on the microscope 
| is just splendid, and is worth three times its cost to 


apy person who has a scientific taste. A. TIGGEs. 


Marathon City, Wis., Nov. 11, 1881. 


Inclosed find 13 cents, for which please send Part 
I have Part I. almost by heart, 
and now I want all the Home Papers up to the time 


| 1commenced taking GLEANINGS. 


BuRTON L. SAGE. 
New Haven, Conn., Aug. 27, 1881. 


Please accept thanks for favors during the past 
for promptness in filling orders, mode of 
shipping, ete. My best wishes to you and all con- 
nected with the factory (Blue Eyes not forgotten). 
I hope to more than — my orders next season. 
Ashley, Pa., Aug. 8, 188 JOEL HrypT. 


My copies of GLEANINGS are nearly worn out, as 


_ they have been lent to bee keepers so much. 


FRED TIMMERMAN. 
Fayette, Fayette Co., Ia., Oct. 31, 1881. 
[{ will always replace those worn out in such ser- 
vice, free, friend T.] 


The package came to hand, ‘and I found it all nice. 
|My bees have done finely this year. The ns oom 


| that T receiv ed of you last year are fine. I a 


proud of you as of any man living. I said that I had 
tound the right man in the right enue” 
JOHN BAYS. 
Boxford, DeKalb Co., Mo., Oct. 24, 1881. 


The 15-cent dictionary come to hand all right, and 


| T declare it is quite a prize for themoney. Il showed 


= to my teacher, and asked him what he thought it 
ught to be worth. He replied that he thought such 
4 ook would cost forty or fifty — 
ISABELLA WIER. 
South River, Anne | Arundel Co., Md., Nov. 18, 1881. 


T send P. 0. order. for $5.00 for five years’ subscrip- 
tion and the premium stem-winder. I hope your 
subscription list will be large. You have saved the 
bee-keepers ten thousard dollars at least by your 
timely exposure of * * 

TmoMas Brame. 

Baton Rouge, La., Nov. 24, 1881. 


Tnclosed find $4.18. Please send me GLEANINGS for 
1882, and one of the improved Waterbury watches. 
The one I got of re last February keeps as correct 
time as any watch I ever owned; in fact, gives me 
more pleasure than any watch I ever carried, for it 
needs no medicine to keep it going. 

J. 8. TADLOCK. 
Kingsbury, Guad. - Co.,' Texas, Nov. 21, 1881. 


That watch you sent m me for the small sum of ten 
dollars has puzzled the watch-dealers here. They 
have been trying to compete with your prices, but 
all have failed, and one of my friends told them that 
he would let me send to a bee-man ous in Ohio and 
get one. Therefore please send by first mail, one 
ten-dollar American watch. Wm. DEWoRTH, 

Bordentown, N. J., Dec. 5, 1881. 
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The reason I haven't sent these small amounts 
more prometir, is, it is so expensive, and I had con- 
cluded to wait till I made an order. as I do every 
vear; but I know this is wrong; and besides, friend 
Byrne predicts a failure, and we must not allow that. 
Keep up the Home Papers by all means, and tell our 
friend away up in Maine,if he don’t want them to 
take his knife and cut them out, C. H. DEANE. 

Mortonsville, Ky., Dec. 5, 1881. 





Magnifying-glass and postal of Oct. 2Ist received. 
Thanks for the beautiful little instrument. It is 
fine for so small a price. My 75e colony is doing 
finely. They have taken in 30 Ibs. of honey since 
Wednesday. 
cheap black bees in box hives, they can get them 
about or near Reynolds, White County, Indiana, at 
twodollars a stand, as many asone wants. My bees 
are all packed for winter but one, and it has a good 
Geo. L. HOLLENBACH. 
Ind., Oct. 24, 1881. 


shed. 
Noblesville, Hamilton Co., 


TI received all the goods promptly. and in good | 


order, but I don’t see how in the world you can fur- 
nish articles for so small a price. Your pruning- 
shears — why. I could not get a pair like that for 
less than $1.75 in the city of New York! Your glass- 
cutters are simply immense for that price. I hada 
few glasses to put in the greenhouse, which had to 


be cut to fit; and I tell you, they just worked splen- | 


did. You may expect another order shortly. Mean- 
while accept thanks for promptness. 
Carlstadt, N. J., Nov. 15, 1881. 


Fr. HOLTKE. 


THE 5-CENT SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOKS. 


I have the Sunday-school books, entitled ‘ The 
Giant-killer,”’ “* The Roby Family,’ ‘On the Way,” 
“Ethel Linton,” “Sheer Off,’’ and “Silver Keys,’”’ 
and I would say to those who have not read them, be 
sure to get them when you are making your selec- 
tions. If any one only knew the wholesome and in- 
teresting matter contained in these books, he would 
not, I think, hesitate to hand over the insignificant 
price and read them. J. P. MOORE, 

Morgan, Pendleton Co., Ky., Noy. 28, 1881. 


A HINT FOR OUR YOUNG LADY READERS. 


I only echo the words of hundreds of others when 
I say that my apiary, without GLEANINGS. would be 
like a hen with her head cut off. It would merely 
flutter around for awhile and then die. And now a 
little about tobacco: I used to smoke a great deal; 
but a young lady took me in hand, and said that I 
must not smoke; result,no more smoke. Just give 
some of your lady friends the hint. and you will see 
what power they have over the young men. 

A. C. MILLER. 
Barrington, Bristol Co., R. I., Dec. 6, 1881. 


I thought I would drop GLEANINGS this time (I | 


have taken it 3 years); but when the last number 
came I felt I must continue the subscription an- 
other year. I have no bees, mine having gone where 
the sun “ shineth ever,”’ last winter, and I have not 
replenished my hives; but I think I will next spring. 
I can report only two stocks in this township that [ 
know of, and it’s almost impossible to find buyers 
for the honey yeton hand. But send me GLEANINGS; 
if I have no bees it does me so much good to read of 
others who do have them; and then the Home Pa- 
pers are a source of great pleasure and profit to me, 
if others do denounce them. T. J. COOK. 
Newpoint, Decatur Co., Ind., Dec. 7, 1881. 





The box of goods shipped to my address the 17th 
is received, every thing in geod condition. Almost 
eve article was better than we expected—a 
wonder for the money — 50 to 75 per cent cheaper 
than the same could have been bought here. hy 
do you advertise the carpenter’s level an * imitation 
rosewood,”’ when it is good cherry, same as all lev- 
els, just as good as rosewood; while to say ‘* imita- 
tion,” conveys the impression that it is soft wood, 
only painted, which would be a poor article even if 
it imitated gold. I shall want another box of goods 
after awhile. 8S. C. PERRY. 

Portland, Ionia Co., Mich., Nov. 25, 1881. 

(Why, you see, friend P., it was imitation rosewood 
at first, but the manufacturers improved them, and 
we had not got round to note it. Many thanks for 
your kind words. ] 


I am informed that if any want to buy ! 








HOW TO GET SUBSCRIBERS, 

I was so delighted with GLEANINGS. I had some 
copies in my pocket. When I saw a bee-keeper I 
offered him one to read, with an invitation to take a 
copy. In every instance they have done so. Wil- 
kinson did not know that he wanted it at the time I 
offered him the copy. I passed his residende yester- 
day, and asked him how he liked it. He came out 
to the road and said it was just what he wanted. He 
would not do without it; said his wife wanted him 
to take the A BC, but GLEANINGS was just what he 
wanted. He never had any honey except what he 
took out of hives, L. movable frames. They are all 
ina hurry; want to begin with Nov. No. Send them 
along. FRED TIMMERMAN. 

Fayette, Iowa, Nov. 1, 1881. 


Smoker No. 2, which you sent me in place of the 
one Uncle Sam put his foot on, came all right, and, 
as the girls say about a new hat, it is * just nobby.’ 
I think you are very kind to send another smoker; 
but I do not feel just right to have you stand all the 
loss. I don’t know which to do in return for your 
kindness — pay off the debt against your factory, or 
try to get you some new subscribers for your maga- 
zine. [ think I will try the latter plan. How would 
it do to leave a space at the bottom of your labels for 
comb honey, to fill with pen or pencil the kind of 
honey the case contained, also space for name and 
address of producer? P. W. RICHTMYER,. 

Gilboa, Schoharie Co., N. Y., Nov. 22, 1881. 

{I think I would use a separate label for the pur- 


| pose you mention, friend R.—Your very kind words 


pay for all the damage, but we should be very glad 


of the subscribers. } 


What will be your lowest terms for GLEANINGS for 


| flve years and one Waterbury watch, latest improved 


nickel case? We like GLEANINGS 80 well, and also 
the editor, that we want to secure it for the above 
time. It is a pleasure to deal with you; forif there 
are any mistakes, you are always ready to correct 
them if you were at fault. W. 0. & G. L. BEACH. 

Quitman, Nodaway Co., Mo., Nov. 19, 1881. 

{Many thanks for your very kind words, friend B.; 
and all that troubles me about them is, that I may 
not always deserve them.—As we are doing a great 


| deal to introduce the Waterbury watches, the manu- 
| facturers have given us an especial rate, where we 


use them as premiums, and this enables us to give a 
watch, free of postage, to everybody who sends us 
$5.00 for five subscriptions. It may be a club of five, 
or sent to five different addresses, if all are new.] 


On page 567, Nov. GLEANINGS, I notice an editorial 
headed, “A Big Swindle,” in which you ask, ** Now, 
who of you is it that has been selling us pure queens 
for hybrids?” I suppose I must confess that I 
am “guilty,” for I see no chance to escape, as one 
of your customers, whose order I filled, wrote me 
that the queen (which I sold for hybrid) was pure. 
Speaking of her bees he called them ‘little beau- 
ties.” 1 wrote him that I was glad to hear it, and of 
course did not ask for any thing extra. I did not 
know she was pure when I shipped her; I thought 
she was hybrid, but found out later that I was mis- 
taken. So it was with one or two more I shipped 
you for hybrids, and I thought, * Won’t that fellow 
be tickled when he finds that his queen is a tested 
one instead ef a hybrid one?”’ I feel amply paid by 
so agreeably disappointing those fellows, if it was 
really I. [know I am the “chap”’ in at least one of 
the cases which I have stated. Can you not tell, 
friend Root, by going to your queen-books, the one 
from whom you got the *“*bogus”’ hybrid queens? 
Look, and let me know. 

SQUARE MEN. 

I wish to state that I fully approve of your 
idea of having a list of square men. I think it 
will be a great aid to all of the honest ones. I will 
leave it to you and my customers whether I deserve 
to be placed in that list or not. I have dealt with 
you very much, and you have trusted me whenever 
I asked you to send me goods, before I had paid for 
them, for which I hereby tender you many thanks. 
You can tell whether I have acted honestly with you 
or not. I have tried to follow the golden rule, **Do 
unto others as you would have them do to you,” in 
all my business transactions. I have tried to, in ev- 
ery instance, as I thought God would have me do, 
asking him to lead me; and, judging from the pile 
of letters before me to-night, I have not tried in 
vain. J. P. MOORE, 

Morgan, Pendleton Co., Ky., Nov. 4, 1881, 
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NOTES FROM THE BANNER APIARY. 





No. 26. 


MY REPORT FOR 1881. 


~ how much those seven colonies, that I bought 
of him, helped me in queen-rearing. Well, as 
our little girls say, they helped a “‘whole lot.” Of 
the eleven colonies that I owned one year ago, only 
one colony remained alive last spring; and that was 
so weak that I united it with another colony that I 
bought. Although it was up-hill work getting 
started last spring, yet I did not become discour- 
aged. It was with difficulty that I obtained money 
with which to buy bees, while to find bees to buy, 
unless at exorbitant prices, was an equally difficult 
task. Every swarm that I bought was in box hives, 
or else in movable-comb hives having frames that 
differed in size from mine; consequently, all had to 
be transferred. Finally, June Ist,I found myself 
the possessor of 18 colonies; all transferred, and in 
fair working order. The weather continued cold so 
late, that queen-rearing was not commenced until 
about a montb later than usual. Although white 
clover was so abundant that some fields reminded 
one of a snow-drift, yet the weather was so cool 
that no surplus was stored until the latter part of 
June. White clover yielded fairly from about June 
21st until about July 8th, when it was deserted for 
the bounteous, fragrant basswoods. A fair crop 
was obtained from basswood, but the yields from 
fall flowers was cut short by the drought. 


WA" how m 0. H. TOWNSEND would like to know 
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I have reared and sold 263 queens; extracted 1100 
Ibs. of honey, and doubled the number of my colo- 
nies. Estimating the colonies now on hand (28) at 
$5.00 each, my profits have been only $15.43 per col- 
ony. 

In closing his report, friend I. R. Good fairly takes 


| the words right out of my mouth; that is, they ex- 


press my feelings eractly. Please allow me to quote 
them: “I wish to thank the many kind friends who 
have sent me their orders for queens. If there is 
one among you who i3 not satisfied, let me know, 
and I will try to satisfy you. I tell you it does me 
good to receive such kind letters as some of you 
bee-keepers write.”’ 
MR. ROOT DIDN'T COME. 

How I did wish that I could goto the convention 
at Battle Creek! but circumstances were such that 
I could nut attend. I could not help thinking, how- 
ever, that there was a slight possibility, about one 
chance in ten, that Mr. Root (Novice) might swing 
around this way on his way home. Saturday even- 
ing, in hopes that he might come, I filled the wood- 
box heaping full of wood, so that we could “ sit up”’ 
and “talk” if he did come; and,as I started for 
Rogersville, I laughingly told Mrs. H. that I was go- 
ing to the train to meet Mr. Root. But no Mr. Root 
alighted from the cars; and then I even went so far 
as to go through the ears to see if, by any possible 
chance, he might be on the train. I saw only one 
man that I thought could possibiy be him, and 
while I was debating in my mind whether or not I 
had better speak to him, he up and squirted a small- 
sized deluge of tobacco-juice behind the stove. 
That settled it, and [ left the car, went over to the 
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postoffice, and then went home with nothing for | church, with a Greek citizen, and a Greek porter, 
company but my own thoughts, and my pockets full | the latter being about to start for the steamer land- 
of mail. W. Z. HUTCHINSON. ing, with a case of bees for shipment, while the two 

Rogersville, Genesee Co., Mich. former are watching that ‘Amerikanos” manipu- 


Friend H., although I very often tell young | !#te @ hive of bees. “ But, can they be handled thus 
bee-keepers to have fewer colonies, and take | With so many people and animals about?” asks some 
better care of them, I do not know but that | ome. Certainly they can, if one knows how to man- 
it is sometimes well to advise them to have | age them, and has a bit of patience. 
more colonies, and take better care of them; | 
and I do not know but that I should do so in 
your case. As you have 28 now, and will 
probably have pretty nearly all of them in 
the spring (7), 1 presume you will next sea- 
son show us that you can handle a larger 
number as profitably as you do a few.— I 
should have been very glad indeed to have 
passed the Sabbath with you, friend H.; but 
{ was urged to stay with quite a number of | 
others in the same way, and some of them | 
were very urgent too. When I got almost 
home, my own son got almost out of patience | 
with me because [ wouldn’t stay with him. | 
Here is what he wrote about it :— 

Dear Mother :—I heard that pa came through Ober- 
lin yesterday, and I was very much disappointed to 
think I did not know of it in time, so as to be at the | 
depot. If I had, I should have endeavored to make 
him stay over Sunday; and I don’t see why he | 
didn’t when he had such a good opportunity. But | 
as he is one of those impatient home mortals, I | 
think Ican excuse him. Next time, I wish he would | ’ c 
inform me a little in advance, for I think I could pave! =: y 
capture him. tt Ct 

Mr. House sends his respectsto all Medina friends, | = his aa 
and told me to give paa ‘free lecture” for not 
stopping in Oberlin, for he thinks he missed a good | 
deal. ERNEST. 

Oberlin, O., Dec. 11, 1881. 

Come to think of it, I believe this is the | 
first time one of our own children ever be- | 
fore penned a word for GLEANINGS. Well, | 
I knew my duty was at home. The great | 
stack of letters that awaited me lay heavily | 
on my shoulders. Just one illustration : 
Friend Doolittle almost got cross, because 
one of the clerks had charged him $8.00 for | 
400 printed postal cards. ‘The clerk said it | 
was according to the list, which was true, | 
but the list also said five hundred would be , 
only $6.00. Shall I hire somebody to look | 
after all these things? I never yet knew of | 
anybody who would look after things as | 
well as the one to whom the things belonged. | 

a OI nmam H 
THE CYPRUS APIARY. 





Rea 


ge 
a oe 


OUR FRIEND FRANK BENTON IN HIS HOME ON! a: ® >: 
CYPRUS ISLAND. CYPRIOTE CLIMBING A TREE. 


is Most of the hives shown in the picture are plain 
HE photograph—the best and largest that could | boxes, of about.2000 cubic inches capacity, designed 
be obtained here, shows only a small part of | to hold medium-sizedZcolonies for queen-rearing — 
the apiary, whose foreground is cut off, and | all queens being reared in full colonies. The whole 
which extends some distance to the right, and a part apiary is devoted_to this branch of bee culture, and 
of which is the large inclosure back of the house. ' of course movable combs are used exclusively, the 
The costumes of Greeks, Arabs, and Turks, with | loose-fitting Langstroth being employod to the ex- 
the group of camels, give te the view a decidedly | clusion of all other styles. The size, however, is 9 
Oriental air. The camels have just arrived from the inches deep by 10 long outside. Twelve of these are 
interior of the island, and the attendants are busy | placed in one story, but sometimes twelve more are 
removing their loads of clay cylinders—the native put into a second story, placed above the other. But 
bee-hives. A Turkish woman belonging to the car- | even on four of these combs, a queen with plenty of 
avan stands near. young bees and a good supply of honey will winter 
In he group at the Ieft is a priest of the Greek | here. 
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At the extreme left of the porch are some twenty | from the back end, after the removal of the rear 
clay cylinders piled up like drain-tiles. These are | disc, and after the bees have been driven forward 
some of the bee+hives of the natives, and this shows | with smoke. But brood and some dirt often get 
exactly the manner in which their apiaries are ar- mixed with the combs taken out, which are then 
ranged—is, in fact, a model of a Cyprus apiary. | crushed, and the honey strained out; hence the 
The cylinders are made of clay, and burnt, and each | quality is very poor; yet 13 cents per pound (14 pias- 
is about a yard long and 9 or 10 inches in diameter, | tres per oke) is the price which is commonly asked 
except each end, which is a little larger.* A stone | foritinthe bazaars. It often happens that the poor 
bees find their winter-stores have been stolen from 


disc is fitted into each end, and the crevices, except | 


an entrance-hole, filled with puddled clay. 


On the roof is another model (!) apiary, such as | 
The cylin- 


may be seen at many a Cypriote’s home. 
ders of this collection are made of clay, into which | 
short straw has been incorporated, and they have 
been merely dried in the sun. 


| them, and that, after a hard year's toil in the hot, 
| scorching hot, summer sun, they must starve in the 
cold. Surely, I hope there arenoCypriotes in Amer- 
| ica,and that all of the beautiful little workers I 
| send over there will fare better than would have 


Inside they are of , been the case if they had been left to the not very 
about the same size as the others, but the walls are | 


tender mercies of Greek or Turkish Cypriotes. 





as 





FRANK BENTON’S APIARY, 


generally a little over twice as thick as those made 
of burnt clay, being quite two inches. Of course, 
they are very heavy, unwieldy things; yet (since 
there are few trees inCyprus) these thick clay walls 


protect the combs from the sun even better than do , 


the thinner burnt-clay ones. In winter, too, they 
keep the bees warmer. Thediameter of these cylin- 


ders is greater at the rear end than in front, in order | 
to facilitate the removal t of combs of honey; for | 
from these, as wellas from the other kind of hives, | 


the natives take such an amount of honey as they 
think the bees can spare, by cutting the combs out 





*A palpable infringement (1) on our friend Merrybanks’ pail | 


bee-hive.—Ep 
tMerry banks again, for a wonder. 


LARNACA, ISLAND OF CYPRUS, MEDITERRANEAN SEA. 


The house is one of those old rambling adobe and 
stone structtires so characteristic of Cyprus. Its 
walls are two feet thick, floors of stone, and roofs of 
beaten clay six or eight inches thick, and supported 
by great arches of massive masonry. Some idea of 
| its size may be gained from the following facts: 
The front court is 60 by 100 feet, andis nearly in- 
closed on three sides by parts of the house, which 
contains 14 rooms. The front porch is 12 feet wide 
and 65 feet long. A hall at the right leads through 
| the house 50 feet to the back court, which is about 
| 80 feet by something over 60, and is inclosed by the 
| house on two sides, 

When our little ** prize queen,”’ who first “* piped”’ 
| Sept. 5th, 1881, can trot from room to room, it will be 
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a task to hunt her up in this old mansion — our home 
in Cyprus. FRANK BENTON. 

Larnaca, Island of Cyprus, Mediterranean Sea. 

Many, many thanks, friend Benton. I do 
not know what you could have sent us that 
would have pleased us more than such a 
picture. Is it indeed you, away off there 
among those strange foreign surroundings ? 
There are many here at home who think of 
you often, and our boy Ernest is planning 
to take a trip over to Cyprus when he gets 
through with his college course. You have 
not even told us a word about that native 
brother who is climbing that tree. Is he 
after Apis dorsata? Kiss the little ‘ prize 
queen” for us all; and may God grant she 
may some time see her hosts of friends in 
the fatherland, away off here in America ! 

ar Se 
OUR BEE-HIVE, 


WITH A PICTURE OF THE GENTLEMAN HIMSELF. 


ELOW please find draft of hive, and inclosed, a 
ia} photo of hive andof yourhumble servant. 
You see I have the side cushion under my 
foot,—not that I have discarded it, but that it is the 
foundation of my success. It is made so that it 
does not come to the bottom by '4 in.; not raised, as 
that would let the heat pass under the top cushion 
at the ends of the side cushion. 


Midd; 
Aan 
md , " 


The lower story is 18%4x18%x10, and tbe upper one 
18%x26x10, inside; coffee-sack, filled fullof planer 
shavings, just fills it full, but leaves the corners 
| open so the fresh aircan come in at the entrance, 
and pass under the side cushions, and up at the cor- 
ners of the top cushions, and out at the holes at the 
gable ends. By this plan the draft is not direct, and 
they can not smother, if the entrance should get 
closed up. I use your L. wide frame for surplus 
honey, at the side below, but mostly use a long wide 
| frame (holding 8 sections) above, running parallel 
| with brood-frames. The frames below are of a size 
to hold six 1-lb. sections. I find this is very handy, 
for I can get at the brood by just raising one wide 
frame above. The piece at the end of the long wide 
frame passes below the bottom piece 4 inches, so it 
will not kill bees in setting it in the hive. I use the 
standard L. frame. GEO. W. STITES. 

Spring Station. Ind., Dec., 1881. 

Our friends will observe that this hive is 
arranged to combine the protection afforded 
by chaff hives, with the ideas that have 
been brought out so strongly in regard to 
thorough upward ventilation ; that is, while 
he has protection from the frost, he also has 
almost the ventilation afforded by leaving 
the section boxes on all winter. His plan of 
having the frames in the upper story a third 
longer than those below, is the same as has 
been given with illustrations in some of our 
former volumes. In some respects this plan 
is very convenient ; but having two sizes of 
frames in the same hive, or apiary even, 
seems to be so objectionable that, so far as 
I can learn, it does not find permanent favor. 


$$$ 
| ANEW TUNNEL FOR HANDLING HONEY. 











Ws HO has not been bothered in trying 

WY to get honey into a bottle, jug, or 
even fruit-jar? Well, a friend in an 

‘adjoining county has got up a very neat 

| little implement . - 

for the house- 





| figure below: — 


| 
| 


The engrav- 
ings explain the 
utensil so fully, 
I need hardly 
say a word of 
explanation. 
The large figure 
shows how it is 


THE COMBINED ADJUSTABLE used for a fruit- 


TUNNEL AND STRAINER, ® m4 
_— ar, or similar 


large-mouthed vessel. Well, for a small- 
mouthed vessel you just slip on the little 
cone seen below, and if you then wish the 
honey or other liquid strained, you just slip 
in the circular piece of perforated tin, and 
you have a strainer also. The whole is very 
neatly and strongly made, with a polished 
enameled handle, and yet the price is but 
little more than a good-sized tunnel. We 
can furnish them for 15 cents, or 20 cents, 
where sent by mail. 
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IMPROVING OUR BEES BY CAREFUL 
SELECTION IN BREEDING. 





SOME FACTS FROM EXPERIENCE, BY FRIEND WILTSE, 





HE experience of Mr. Doolit.ic, as given in the 
Oct. No. of GLEANINGS, is so much at vari- 
ance with the known principles of breeding, 
and the results reached by crossing two or more 
races, that Iam inclined to believe he has so ex- 
pressed himself, for the purpose of drawing others 
out on this subject. He says: “The first Italian 
queen I ever saw was introduced some time in July, 
and did not raise a drone that season; neither was 
there an italian drone within 12 miles of her; yet 
none of her daughters ever produced a black bee. 
There were hundreds of queens raised from her 
during three years, yet none of them ever produced 
a black bee.”” Previously he tells of 60 queens, du- 
plicates of their mother, that raised no black bees, 
though thousands of black and hybrid drones were 
around, and asserts that he raised them the past 
season. In this case he docs not tell any of the 
characteristics of these bees, and in the .other he 
does not say who owned them, does not tell any of 
their characteristic:, does not in either case give 
their color;. but gives references to what he has 
previously written for GLEANINGS. These numbers 
I did not have. In the Bee-Keepers’ Magazine, Vol. », 
No. 7, he writes of “ the first Italian queen that ever 
came into these parts;” he says: ** Not a drone was 
raised from her that season. She was introduced in- 
to one black stock after another, until queens were 
obtained for the whole apiary. These queens mated 
with black drones. Not one of these queens ever 
produced a black bee. When the daughters of these 
queens came to produce bees, then it was that a 
part of the bees emerging from the cells were black. 
According to the rule of the three bands, the bees 
raised by the queens that mated black drones could 
not be told from the simon-pure.”” No owner is 
mentioned here; none of the characteristics of the 
bees are given. So much for the first and second 
grades produced by crossing the black bee with the 
Italian. 

Of the hybrids of the black bee and the Egyptian, 
he says: “It is said, that a cross of the black bee with 
the Egyptian, will, in three generations, produce a 
bee which no man can tell from the best Italian. If 
this is so, it is probably the starting-point of our 
Italians; but why such breeding can so thoroughly 
fix the bands, that a queen mating with a common 
drone will not show such mating in her working 
progeny, is more than I can tell, but know such to 
be the fact.’”’ Does he mean that the first cross, 
and the grades resulting from such mating, are to 
be mated with the Egyptian bee? Tojudge from the 
context, I infer that such a result is reached by the 
first cross, when allowed to breed among themselves 
to the third generation. This is opposed in every 
respect to the testimony of those who have mated 
the black bee with other races of bees, and to all 
analogous testimony resulting from crossing other 
races of animals. Mr. W. F. Clark says, in the B. K. 
M., “I apprehend bee stock is ruled by the same 
laws that govern other stock.’’ Martin Metcalf says, 
in the above-mentioned journal (see Vol. V., No. 11, 
p. 272:) **Our conclusions are firmly established, 
that the same principles which are universally ap- 
plied to the development and perfection of a distinct 
type of horses, cattle, swine, sheep, or apy other 





family of the animal kingdom, must be adopted and 
rigidly adhered to, if we hope to make any progress, 
or even maintain the characteristics we now possess."’ 
Like the queens referred to by Mr. Doolittie, some 
that I have raised, and that have mated with black 
drones when no Italian droneswere in this vicinity, 
have raised worker bees marked with three yellow 
bands exclusively; but in every case they were of an 
irascible disposition, and in all other respects re- 
sembled other hybrids: such queens we killed. We 
bred from the old pure queens, and such others as 
we inferred were pure, from the writings of those 
who said the most in the bee journals, killing such 
queens as had evidently mated with black drones; 
but, contrary to our own judgment, leaving some of 
their drones. We purchased pure queens, occasion- 
ally, to breed from; but could not, under this sys- 
tem, repress the black bee. We at length moved the 
hybrids, and some Italians three miles from home, 
They were allowed to breed inter se, and they grew 
darker from year to year. Some became entirely 
black — queens, drones, and workers. Albinos were 
produced, and several stocks raised worker bees 
whose abdomens had a shortened and pinched ap- 
pearance. Had not the disease of last winter de- 
stroyed them, they would probably have developed 
into a sub-varicty of black bees. 

Eight years ago we purchased some Lancashire 
and some Berkshire pigs -- the former a white race, 
the latter nearly black. They were pedigreed stock. 
When crossed, the Lancashire in every case impart- 
ed to their offspring their color; but their character- 
istics, and those of the Berkshire, were nearly equal- 
ly blended. Increase .of size, and vigor, resulted 
from the first cross. When this cross was mated 
with the Lancashire, the result was endless variety 
in form and color; they seemed to be breeding back- 
ward. We continued to breed grade after grade 
with the pure Lancashire, and not until the sixth or 
seventh cross had been made did any thing like uni- 
formity result. Resulting from the imperfect blend- 
ing of the two races, a pig with its upper lip sepa- 
rated from the jaw-bone, several with five phalanges 
to the front feet, and one with six, were produced, 
and several with aborted mammzx. These cases are 
not exactly parallel, pure blood having been always 
used with the hogs, and only when it happened so 
with the bees; yet from the similiarity of the results, 
1 think we can safely draw the following conclusion: 
That an individual or race, though sufficiently pre- 
potent to exert a controlling influence over a first 
cross, through the imperfect blending of the races, 
subsequently fails to exert the sameinfluence. Pre- 
potency failing, the latent tendency to revert back 
to the color of the original species that exists in the 
Italiin, and is aroused into activity by crossing the 
races, augmented by inventation and foetal circula- 
tion, produces the speedy obliteration of the yellow 
bands. JEROME WILTSE. 

P. 8. — Having photographs of two of those hogs’ 
feet, of which I wrote in the inclosed article, I send 
them to you as evidence of the results produced by 
mingling the blood of two races. os Ww, 

Rolo, Neb., Dec., 1881, 

The photo phs inclosed show very plain- 
ly a queer deformity of the feet, and indi- 
cat somethin wrong, without uestion. If 


I correctly understand friend W., he claims 
that the crossing of two races ‘ives fresh 
vigor to the cross for only a few genera- 


tions, and that to reap the best resulis from 
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crossing the blacks with the Italians, we | 
keep on importing fresh stock, and also pre- | 
serve pure black bees to cross with them. If 
we do not wish to do this, keep both races 
separate. Am I correct ? 
— > 00 Ge 
FROM™ 10 TO 71 COLONIES, AND 1200, 
LBS. OF HONEY. 


ANOTHER “STONNING”’ REPORT. 


bee-keeping — especially the downs. In this lo- 

eality we had the best honey season we have | 
had for many years. We had the hottest and dryest | 
season we ever had. No rain from June 15th until 
Sept. 15th. The hotter and dryer, the more honey 
seemingly. Swect clover is king, as a honey-produc- 
ing plaat. It blossomed until Nov. lith this fall. I 
suppose my success is duc to the grand honey sea- 
son, and plenty of old combs on hand, of which I 
had 1500 sheets. My loss last winter was 163 out of 
165 colonies, I bought 8 blacks, and commenced 


¥ WISH to give you some of the ups and downs of | 


with 10 colonies—8 fair and 2 weak ones. I trans- | 


ferred the 8 June 5th, and made my first division 


June 12th. I divide by-moving a strong colony, | 
and start a nucicus in its place with a full set of | 


combs and a frame of eggs and brood in the center.* 

This season I subdivided cach nucleus when the 
queens were ready to hatch, say from 12 to 14 days, 
by giving cach a brood comb again. In this way I 
have increased from 10 to 71 colonies, which could 
be done only by dividing and subdividing. My hive 
is what I will calla systematized Langstroth, 14xl4 
and 11% inches high, inside measure, holding 9 
frames. From a number of nuclei, started between 
June 12th and July 15th I have extracted 60 lbs. of 
finished honey, each from the upper story, in Sep- 
tember. 

Total honey crop for 1881, 1000 lbs. extracted, and 
200 lbs. comb honey; bees all strong, and plenty of 
honey for the winter. I work on the tiering-up sys- 
tem. 


I took 40 full sheets of brood from my only surviv- | 


ing colony of Italians, and yet it occupied 4 sto- 
ries, containing 36 frames and a case of sections. 
Again, the middle of September my 8 colonies of 
blacks were not much behind this. Each occupied 
36 frames, and had also furnished a great many 
brood frames. Quite a number of my nuclei occu- 
pied 36 frames. Again, in September aiso, each old 
colony gave me 60 lbs. honey, which was taken after 
it was all finished and capped. Twelve hundred lbs. 
honey, and 100 lbs. wax from 10 colonies in spring. 
From the time maple and fruit trees blossomed, say 
May Ist until Sept. 18th, we had a constant flow of 
honey. Our principal honey-producing plants here 
are fruit-trees, white clover, basswood, sweet clo- 
ver, wild cucumber, and heart’s-ease. 


After reading a great deal of bee literature, I have 


come to this simple conclusion: Like all scientific 
subjects, the more we know, the less we know— 
or the more we feel the necessity of knowing more. 

I have to differ with some of your correspondents 
on glass jars. I sell my honey in Mason’s jars, 
quarts and pints, and also jelly-tumblers; quarts, 
65 cts.; pints, 40; jelly-glasses, 25; so you see my 
honey nets me over 18 cts. per lb. I have sold up to 
date, $166 worth of honey. My object in increasing 
my bees was to save my comb. I have succeeded in 





| moma favite the attention of friend Hasty (see p. 25) to the 
ove.— 


| saving 1300 out of 1500 shects. Now, how much 
more could I have accomplished had I received my 
8 queens from H. A. Burch in June? My intention 
was to buy 25 queens this season; but Burch & Co. 
| wiped me in the start, so 1 got none at all. Accord- 
| ingly, the queen-dealers have lost on me the price 
' of 15 to 20 queens. Now, if the rest of Burch’s 
| dupes have withheld their orders and money from 
| honest dealers, what has been the total loss to deal: 
| ers on account of H. A. Burch & Co.’s trickery? 
H.S. HACKMAN. 
Peru, La Salle Co., Iil., Dee. 12, 1881. 
> 02 me 
| AN AB C SCHOLAR’S MANAGEMENT OF 
BEES, 


-——_——— 


AND REPORT FOR 188]. 


N March number of GLEANINGS I told you I had 
my bees down cellar —two box and two Sim- 
plicity. They were put into the cellar the mid- 

dle of November, and remained until the last week 
in April (without any fly). I visited them often to 
see that they were quiet and happy, and free from 
dysentery, and took care not to disturb them in any 
way. In preparing them in the fall, to the box 
hives I did nothing, only left the empty surplus 
| boxes on. In the Simplicities I removed.the enamel 
cloth, and placed, instead, a chaff cushion thick 
enough to fill space in cover with a fourth-inch 
space across the opposite end from the entrance up 
by the cushion for ventilation. Then on the rabbet, 
on the outside of hive of the same end, I placed a 
piece of wood % square by % thick, tipped back 
| against the miter, and let the cover rest on that, 
which gave a circulation of air through the hive. 
Temperature from 40 to 45°. I could put all the 
dead bees in a pint dipper when I took them from 
the cellar, and I had no spring dwindle (and I will 
say right here, it was one of the hardest winters we 
ever had). I placed them on their summer stands 
about 10 o’clock A.M.on a very fine day (snow all 
gone). Then there was a fly in earnest. 

Now for summer report: I transferred one box 
hive to Simplicity; changed the other two over into 
new hives so as to be sure the queens were there, 
and every thing sweet and clean. After I got them 
to raising brood I made one colony queenless, using 
the queen to form another colony, and using the 
queenless colony to raise queens; got three good 
cells on the very first frame I putin then; after they 
were capped, I transferred two celis to separate 
frames of brood, and with these formed two other 
colonies, leaving one for the queenless colony. The 
other box hive I let swarm once, after which I used 
the bees from the box to prevent swarming, and to 
build up the others. This doubled my number. I 
stopped here. Aslhadno sale for bees, I did not 
| wish to increase further; got them into shape for 
honey as fast as possible by taking from the strong 
to build up the weak, and had them in good work- 
ing order in time; but,lo and behold! the honey 
did not come— that is,as fast as I expected, but 
rain, rain, rain, until the first week in August, and 
then they began to fill up; but it cut short, so I got 
only about 100 Ibs., mostly in 1-lb. sections. How- 
ever, Iam not discouraged a bit. They are jammed 
full of honey and bees; are all fixed warm, and have 
been in cellar since the 10th of November; so don’t 
put me in Blasted Hopes yet. My bees built comb 
between the bottom of surplus frames and top of 
brood frames. What is the trouble? Do you use 
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honey-board on top of frames before putting on sur- 
plus frames? The space on my hives is neariy % 
inch betwen the frames. Will reducing the space to 
‘1, inch stop them? Ifso, how shill [ do it? 

HOME PAPERS. 

Now, I wish to say a word about those Home read- 
ings. I know you have no idea of leaving them out. 
If [thought you did, [should hold up both hands, 
and use my tongue pretty freely too, to keep them 
in. I think thisa very nice journal as it is, and if 
there isn’t room for all, you must increase its pages 
or leave out some other matters of not so much 
profit. What does it profit a man to gain the whole 
world and lose his own soul? Let us have the Home 
readings, Brother Root, and my dollar shall be com- 
ing along to you every year to help you out, and all 


others whom I can get to subscribe. 
L. 8S. SMITH. 


Cherryfield, Washington Co., Me., Dec. 8, 1881. 

The difficulty you mention, friend 8., is 
one notvery easily remedied. Reducing the 
space to ¢ inch will usually answer, yet there 
are some stocks that will even then fill the 
space up solid with honey. If you scrape 
the top-bars and bottom-bars clean, and 
glease them with clean tallow, it will usual- 
ly prevent any further attachments, but it 
may hinder the bees some from going into 
the sections. 
hive, youcan take out the sections, put them 
in a new case, and leave the case over the 
frames until the end of the season, if you 
choose, but you will then be unable to exam- 
ine the brood-combs during all this time. A 
good many let alone these attachments, and 
when they wish to pick out the filled sec- 
tions, break each wide frame loose, being 
careful to smoke the bees away, when they 
are replaced, that none may be killed. I am 
inclined to think the bees move right into 
new sections more readily when the latter 
plan is followed, than where they are pre- 
vented from bridging up the space as men- 
tioned. 

———sP> ++ 


QUESTIONS FROM ANA B C SCHOLAR. 


ALSO A PRETTY GOOD REPORT FROM 4 COLONIES. 





few more questions, 
CURING HONEY. 

How long does it take tocure honey? A good deal 
has already been written on this subject; but per- 
mit me to use a little space for remarks in this con- 
nection. During the white-clover season 1 took 
some of the best extracted honey, and, after allow- 
ing it to stand open a few days, I sealed it up to keep 
till fair time. I thought it splendid honey, and well 
ripened too. I also kept specimens of all the kinds 
of honey, clear to the end of the season. Now, at 
this time the best I have is that last extracted from 
fall flowers. I allowed it to stand open a long time, 
and it has constantly improved till now, and there is 
not a particleof the “tang’’ (if that is the word) 
that we sometimes taste after eating honey. It is 
even better than the white-clover honey. I have ob- 
Served all through the season that the longer the 
honey is left open, the better itis. 1s this the gen- 
eral verdict? 

I believe the general testimony is, that ex- 
tracted honey improves by standing open to 


Way) town GLEANINGS:—Permit me to nate a 


With the case for the 14-story” 





the air, if protected from dust. Friend 
Heddon said, at the convention, he placed 
his honey in stone crocks, and piled them 
up on each other, but so the air could circu- 
late through. The crocks, of course, will 

ive it no taint or flavor, as barrels may do, 

t seems to me I would use tin cans, because 
they are so much lighter to handle. Well, if 
at any time he has an order for a barrel of 
honey, he gets it from these crocks into the 
barrel in this way: He has a largetin ean 
to set on the stove, that will hold, say, eight 
20-lb. crocks. Water is poured around them, 
and brought gradually to a heat that will 
melt the honey; itis then poured into the 
barrel, while hot. Two lots, melted in this 
way, make a barrel full. I believe as fine 
honey as I ever tasted had been standing a 
year In Open crocks, and was candied hard. 

GRANULATION OF HONEY. 

What principle in honey causes granulation? I 
noticed that the first honey I extracted was the last 
to granulate, and vice versa. This being the case, 
which will winter bees better, the early or late 
honey? Ifthe former, then why extract from the 
brood-chamber at all? Would the queen be driven 
out of it, and we be compelled to extract to give her 
room? 

I believe the source from which the bees 
get the honey has much to do with granula- 
tion. Some will get solid very soon, while 
other samples will not. Honey that is gran- 
ulated in the combs, seems to be inconven- 
ient for the bees in winter, like grape sugar; 
but when the weather gets warm, they use 
it without trouble. Aside from this, I do 
not know that we have any reason to think 
granulation is any objection, although I be- 
lieve clover and linn honey is thought to 
winter bees rather better than late-gathered 
honey. 

CONTRACTED ENTRANCES AND DEAD BEES. 

One year ago I had 4 colonies of bees, my father 9. 
I took equal pains in preparing all for winter on 
their summer stands. During winter, my father 
failed to keep his entrances clear of dead bees; I 
kept mine clear, anc once or twice, on warm, sunny 
days, I took every frame out, and cleaned the hives 
of dead bees, they voiding their feces at the same 
time. I had the satisfaction of successfully winter- 
ing mine, my father losing all his. Our hives and 
bees were alike. What made the difference? 

FOUL BROOD. 

In speaking of dead bees, allow me toask if they 
will induce foul brood to appear. Does this disease 
ever appear in the winter? And will it live through 
winter with a swarm of bees? 

Foul brood hurts only the brood, and it 
therefore can do harm only while brood is 
being raised. The germs of the disease stay 
in the combs over winter, and affect the 
brood as soon as brood is raised again. It 
is claimed that dead bees and dead brood 
may generate foul brood where none has ex- 
isted. I am very loth to accept this; still 
it may be so. We have never hada cell o 
foul brood in our apiary, and, in fact, I have 
never seen any in our State, so I may not be 
very good authority in the matter. See p. 16. 

FROM 1 TO 13 IN ONE SEASON. 

A man in this county increased 1 swarm to 12 
in 1880; lost all but 1 last winter; said they were all 
goodgswarms. This year he increased again to 13, 
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REARING DRONES. 
I have 2 or 3 hybrid swarms, and want to get full 
Italians. What proportion of queens should bo de- 


voted to raising drones, to secure this result from | 


a good queen to raise queens from? 

It will be a very good idea to raise as 
many pure drones as you can conveniently, 
if you have black drones near you, in abun- 
dance. 

TO SAVE A VALUABLE QUEEN WHEN THE BEES DIE 
OFF. 

Suppoze you wish to save a queen ina colony that 
wasdying off rapidly, how would you do it; i.e.,in 
the wiuter or early spring? 

I have never had much success in keep- 
ing queens after the bees had died off and 
left them, unless it was so late in the spring 
that I could introduce them into a nucleus 
of healthy bees made forthem. If given 
yoiing bees in an ordinary queen-cage, and 

ed on pure sugar and water, they may be 
kept a month or more. 


YEARLY REPORT. 

Had 4 eo}onies last spring; increased to 12. They 
gave 775 Ibs. honey, mostly extracted. Extracted 
brought 12'3c.; comb, 18¢c. per lb., netting $99.70. 
Value of the 8 new swarms, you may place yourself; 
but $150 would not buy the product of my four col- 
onies the past year, and all this from one who did 
not know a queea from a drone, May 15, 1839. 


ENCOURAGEMENT. 

Can it be possible that the author of that famous 
growlery article in last GLEANINGS, and other men 
who write similar articles, ever glance at the ** kind 
words” from the grand army of constantly increas- 
ing patrons of your noble business? If so, do they 
ever pause to think that they may be wrong and you 
right? It would seem not. Surely such harsh grat- 
ing words can not fall gently upon theear of one 
who is striving with all his might todo justice to the 
many who are in part instrumental in building up 
a business for him, which of itself speaks the ver- 
dict rendered by the honest, grateful members of 
our bee-keeping fraternity. F. A. PALMER. 

McBrides, Montcalm Co., Mich., Dec. 6, 1881. 


You are right, friend P.; the kind words 
do help me wonderfully to bear the harsh 
ones when they come. They do not come 
very often. I believe you have seen the 
most of them and the worst of them. 





— ee 


COMB FOUNDATION FOR SECTION 
BOXES, 


year or two, it became apparent to some that 

the bees did not properly thin the base of the 
cells so as to make it practical for using in section 
boxes, as a hard ridge of wax (or “fishbone,”’ as it 
was termed)in the center of each combof honey 
was quite a serious objection, for consumers did not 
like to eat so much wax with their honey. At this 
time, fdn. running from 6 to 8 square fect to the 
pound was used for sections; and it was predicted 
that if such a course was persisted in, our honey 
markets would eventually be ruined. About this 
time the Amsrican Bee Journal lifted up its voice of 
warning, and hee conventions resolyed agajost its 


iA FTER comb foundation had been in use but a 


use for comb honey, to such an extent that some of 
| ourlarge honey-producers began to study on the 
| matter of making a very th'n foundation. 
| Indue time, the Van Deusen flat-bottomed fdn. 
appeared before the public as a result, and we had 
| fdn. so thin that it took from 10 to 14 square feet of 
| it to make one pound. This seemed to be successful! 
| as far as the “ fishbone”’ was concerned; but as the 
bees had to change the fiat bottom into a lozenge- 
shaped base, it was soon discovered that it was not 
accepted as readily by the bees as fdn. with a natur- 
al-shaped septum. However, this was far ahead of 
any yet in use, and thus it could be readily seen that 
we were gaining ground. Toovercome this last difli- 
culty, Mr. Vanderyort succeeded in producing fdn. 
running from 10 to 12 square feet to the pound, with 
alozenge-shaped base which was said to work equally 
as wellasthe Van Deusen, and having none of the 
objections urged against that. Thus we find the N. 
E. Bee Convention in February, 1881, giving the 
Vandervort the preference over all others on exhi- 
bition. At about this time, A. L Root advertised in 
his price list very thin fdn. for com> honey, running 
at least 10 square feet to the pound, and the pros- 
pect looked quite flattering that comb foundation 
for section honey would prove a success, for “ out 
ofa multitude of counselors cometh wisdom,.”’ To 
see which was best, I concluded, last spring, to thor- 
ougbly test the matter, and so procured fdn. from 
the following parties; namely: A. I. Root, Medina, 
Ohio; G. W. Stanley, Wyoming, N. Y.; I. G. Whit- 
ten, Genoa, N. Y.; R. Van Deusen, Sprout Brook, 
N. Y., and Chas. Dadant & Son, Hamilton, Ill. That 
procured from A. I. Root was his own make, but 
proved to run only 6% square feet to the pound in- 
stead of ‘tat least 10,’ as was advertised; and be- 
sides, it was made of dark, dirty wax. Perhaps 
friend Root will explain why he allowed such to be 
sent out. That from Stanley was made on the Van- 
dervort machine; was very nice wax, and ran 1! 
feet to the pound. Mr. Whitten’s was made on a 
Dunham machine, an1 was the nicest I have seen 
coming from a Dunham mill, as it ran 10% feet to 
the pound, and was made of nice wax. Mr. Van 
Deusen’s was the thin flat-bottomed, which is, I 
think, the prettiest fdn. to look at of any I have yet 
seen. Of Chas, Dadant & Son, [had both the Root 
and Dunham. The Root ran about 7% feet to the 
pound, and the Dusham about 6. As to quality of 
wax, I will say, this last was the nicestof all. I 
filled 20 section boxes full within % of an inch of 
the bottom, with each kind,and marked the name 
of the party producing the fdn. on each box. In 
due time these boxes were placed on the hives so 
that an equal number (six, one of each kind) was on 
each hive. These hives were examined at different 
times, and the result showed that the two kinds prc- 
duced by Dadant, and that by Stanley were worked 
upon about alike, and finished at nearly the same 
time. That produced by Root and Whitten was 
about aday later in being finished, while the Van 
Deusen was nearly three days behind the first- 
named. This was taking the average time of the 
20 swarms which worked upon them. By this ex- 
periment we found that it did take lime for the bees 
to manipulate the flat-bottomed fdn. After all was 
off the hives, we were anxious to know which kind 
had the thinnest base, or, in other words, which was 
most free from the “fishbone” center so much 
talked of. Accordingly, I procured a very sensitive 
pair of scales, showing 9 yariation of 4% ounce ac- 
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curately, and upon these fixed a No. 16 wire (being 
square at the end) so it stood perpendicularly. I 
now placed the section of honey on this wire, letting 
it down carefully till the square end touched the 
base, and then watched the scales till the wire passed 
through, noting down the number of ounces resist- 
ance produced by the base of the ‘fdn. on this wire. 
Each section was thus subjected to this trial in their 
different places, when the amount was posted up 
and an average made. When this was done, the 
same number of sections containing natural comb 
were subjected to the sametest, andan average 
taken, which gave us this result: A. I. Root’s make 
showed the average pressure of 63; ounces; G. W. 
Stanley's make (Vandervort) 4144 ounces; I. G. Whit- 
ten’s (very thin Dunham) 5% ounces; R. Van Deusen 
(flat-bottomed) 5 ounces; Chas. Dadant & Son (thin 
Root) 5% ounces; Chas, Dadant & Son(thin Dunham) 
6% ounces; natural comb, 4% ounces. Thus it will 
be seen that the Stanley (Vandervort) fdn. was even 
thinner than the natural comb, while the Van Deu- 
sen stood the next best in the list. These experi- 


ments were conducted carefully, to arrive at the | 


truth of the matter as nearly as could be done in 
one season with 20 section boxes of each kind. I am 
in no way interested in the sale of any kind of fdn., 
consequently am not prejudiced in the least. One 
thing I wish to say about ail fdn., which I have long 
believed to be so, but have had no chance to prove 
tillthe past season, which is this: Ata time when 
honey is coming in moderately, say when a good 
swarm is bringing in from 3 to 5 lbs. per day of ex- 
tracted honey, comb foundation is a success in the 
surplus arrangement; but at a time when honey 
comes in with a rush, the same swarm gathering 
from 12 to 20 lbs, a day, it does not pay the cost, for 
my bees will filla box having a starter of natural 
comb, and finish it as quickly as they will one full of 
fdn. by the side of it. All through basswood the 
past season, when honey was coming in slowly, the 
fdn. was drawn out and finished before a box by its 
side with astarter was half filled; but when the rush 
came from teasel and red clover, those with starters 
were filled fully as soon, as has been my experience 
for several years before. Thus I have given you 
my experience with foundation for surplus comb 
honey. If it does not agree with the experience of 
others, please use charity, and remember that local- 
ities make a difference in results. 
G. M. DOOLITTLE. 

Borodino, N. Y., Dee. 17, 1881. 

Friend D., I am certainly very much 
obliged for the result of your valuable ex- 
periments, even if you have given our fdn. 
for surplus honey a pretty square left-handed 
recommend. Very likely it was fully de- 
served, for I did discover, one time last 
spring, that the hands in our wax-room 
were not making fdn. according to the ad- 
vertisement. When taken to task about it, 
the reply was, that if we made it that thin, 
it would cost more than we ever got for it. 
I gave them to understand pretty clearly, 
that we were to do all we agreed to in print, 
and when there was a difficulty in the mat- 
ter, 1 was to be consulted. Since that time, 
I believe we have furnished clean wax for 
surplus boxes, and as thin as advertised. I 
am sorry the above experiments did not in- 
clude also samples of the dipped fdn. With 
all deference to friend Doolittle, I would re- 
mind our readers, that hehas, from the com- 





mencement, pulled strongly against the use 
of fdn. Even when everybody else was sat- 
isfied, apparently, his experiments seemed 
to indicate it didn’t pay. The above is a 
pretty big concession in its favor, but it 
seems to me he is hanging back a little still. 
Will our friend excuse so much of a criti- 
cism ? I would mention one more reason 
why our fdn. was not as thin as advertised. 
The advertisement was put in with the in- 
tention of using drone for starters, and we 
can work drone down to 10 feet to the pound, 
with little trouble. Well, when some de- 
clared they wanted worker equally thin, we 
found it much more difficult, because of the 
greater number of side-walls. Will friend 
D. please tell us if he experimented with 
drone fdn. also, and how it compared with 
the worker ? 
rl ee are 


BEE-STINGS AND RHEUMATISM,. 





MORE CONVINCING FACTS. 





¢ HAVE read in GLEANINGS, at different times in 
if the past few years, reports of rheumatism be- 
“= ing cured by bee-stings; some of those rcport- 
ing very positively that they were cured; others 
were not so positive: still others were certain that 
they were not benefited at all. I have a litile ex- 
perience in the matter of rheumatism and beo- 
stings, which I will relate brietiy, and let you and 
others judge for yourselves. I have been aftlicted 
with rheumatism for at least 25 years, and of the 
wandering kind (as the duarkey said, “bere te-day 
and gone yesterday to some other part.) I was 
with Sherman at the siege of Atlanta during the 
summer of 1864, and during the autumn and winter 
following, on the march to the sea und through the 
Carolinas. I was, like the private soldier, exposed 
to all the extremes of heat and cold, wet and dry— 
at times my clothing wet night and day for at least 
ten consecutive days, sleeping upon the cold wet 
ground, or exposed to the rays of a summer sun, 
with the temperature up to 106° in the shade, ciad in 
aheavy woolen suit from head to foor, perspiring 
like aman mowing. Strange to say, during all of 
that exposure I had not a particle of rheumatism 
for the space of about one year. On my return 
home to Medina county, Ohio, my old enemy (rheu- 
matism) returned also, and afflicted me summer and 
winter — notso badly in summer as winter (change- 
able weather fall and spring is the most favorable 
season for the development of rheumatism), till the 
summer of 1876. Since that time I have handled 
bees every season On asmuill scale for my own diver- 
sion, and have been stung almost every working 
day during the bee season up to the present time. 
Whilst Iam handling bees, and am being stung, I 
have no rheumatism; but it returnsin a few weeks 
afterward. Question (the same that Mrs. Harrison 
has asked): Will outdoor exercise and profuse per- 
spiration cure rheumatism? Iam quite sure it will 
relieve, but not cure. : 

Quite a number of articles have appeared in 
GLEANINGS on the curative effects of bees in dropsy; 
and the publisher has raised the inquiry, if bees 
could not be used beneficially for the treatment of 
other diseases than rheumatism and dropsy. I say, 
yes. Apisisnot a new remedy; it has been used 
successfully in a great many diseases for half a cen- 
tury or more by the homceopaths. I have used it 
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with good results for the past twelve years, and if they were not lost on their bridal tour, they would 


where it is indicated in any disease, it never dis- 
appoints, 


One more item, and I will relieve you. Mrs. L. | 


Harrison said that she and medicine had fallen out 
mapy years since, and had never ‘‘kissed and made 
up;” and you fallinto the wake, and express the de- 
sire that she may die without being required to take 
much medicine. I say this: If the human race 
were well posted in the physical and hygienic laws 
of life, there would be but little need of medicine. 
More, it is my firm conviction, and has been for 
many years, that there would be less mortatity of 
the human race, without medication than there is 
with, as conducted at the present time. You may 
think the last assertion pretty strong for a man to 
make who depends upon the practice of medicine 
for his support; but Lhave nothing to detract. It 
is my firm conviction. G. F. PeckHay, M. D. 
Elyria, Ohio. 
re fe 
LECHLER!'S 600 LBS. TO THE HIVE, 
AGAIN. 


ALSO SOMETHING IN REGARD TO FOUL BROOD. 


erable interest, an article in GLEANINGS, 

headed, ** Lechier’s 600 ibs. to the Hive,’’ to 
which I would like to add a few notes from my own 
experience ; and more especially to the closing let- 
ter from G. W. Lechler himself. 

During the season of 1878 I increased 4 colonics to 
86, and took 1500 lbs. of honey without the use of 
either comb foundation, or empty combs; nor did 
they get half the attention they needed, and lam 
fully convinced that, had | given them my whole 
time, with the aid of foundation, they would have 
done twice as well. And I know of another man 
who claimed to have increased from 6 to 40, and took 
two tons of honey. I think many bee-keepers make 
a mistake in keeping too many bees; that is, they 
keep more than they can properly attend to.’ Asa 
general thing, the very best reports’ and largest 
yield from any one stock come from those having 
small apiaries. In order to attain to the best results, 
we must first have prolific queens, and must breed 
for honey-gathering qualities; and secondly, we 
must have our bees strong at the right time, 

Friend Wilkin hits a good point when he speaks of 
“*the best management for that year.’”’ Bee-keeping 
here, differs widely from bee-keeping in the east. 
Our swarming season usually begins in the latter 
part of Marehb, and continues through the months of 
April and May, during which time there is but little 
surplus stored, the bees just gathering suflicient to 
keep them breeding nicely, and to keep the swarm- 
ing fever at its highest pitch. Now here comes in 
the fine point of management. All the increase we 
can make without detriment to the old colony, and 
have strong by the time the honey flow sets i, is so 
much clear gain; but if we cripple the old stock, 
and do not get the new cnes strong at the right time, 
we are 80 much-the loser. And ail this depends 
largely on the weather which is to come, and of 
which we know but little. Very frequently, cold 
winds precede the honey flow, and carry off the bees 
as fast as they are produced, making it impossible 
to get them any stronger. A great many young 
queens are often lost in the sameway. The past 
season was a very bad one to get queens fertilized; 


erat ROOT:—I have just read, with consid- 
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be killed by the bees on their return to the hive. 
Mr. Gallup doubled up his bees this year, but after- 
ward had to cut down the increase about one-half, 
on account of queen failures; and many others have 
had about the same experience, 80 you see we can 
tell better after the season is over what course we 
should have pursued in the epring. 

But I must pass on to Mr. Lechler’s own Ictter, or 
Ishall have no room for my special remarks. He 
says, in speaking of foul brocd, “A few years ago 
there were some apiaries that were bothered with 
it, and claimed they caught the disease from feeding 
diseased honey; but on investigation I find about 
the only apiaries affected were those where the own- 
ers practiced artificial swarming. and allowed the 
brood to get chilled.” 

During the season of 1877 — the dry year —I had in 
charge an apiary of 150 colonies (perhaps one to 
which Mr. Lechler refers); they did not gather suffi- 
cient stores for winter, and I fed them about 2000 
ibs. of honey, procured in San Francisco. In a very 
few weeks after, I noticed the brood looked very 
peculiar. I examined it closely, and compared it 
with Quinby’s description of foul brood, and found 
them to agree exactly. Chilled brood bas no such 
smellas foul brood, neither does it decay to such 
rottenness as does foul brood. By closely following 
Quinby’s directions, and yours in the A BC, we 
eradicated the disease the next season. But a 
neighboring bee-keeper, who fed similar honey, de- 
nied having foul brood, and said we got the disease 
by letting the brood get chilled; but the next sea- 
son, after making a big lot of honey (some so thin 
that it soured), he sold out very cheaply, the buyer 
getting more than he bargained for — foul brood in 
all its rottenness. This is a cure for foul brood, not 
published in books, and I know of several cases 
where it has been successful. 

Now, Mr. Editor, I should like to explode, with one 
blow, the idea that chilled brood can produce foul 
brood. I presume that you have had as much chilled 
brood in your apiary as any other man, and you have 
perpetually said that you never had a case of foul 
brood, and never saw one, .If chilled brood could pro- 
duce foul brood, it would certainly follow in the 
wake of “spring dwindling;’’ but no such catastro- 
phe follows, as I know by experience. I have seen 
many a comb of dead brood cleaned out by the bees, 
without any bad results, but I have yet to see my 
first comb of foul brood cleaned out by the bees. 
And right here I would like to question Mr. Muth a 
little. He has stated somewhere in GLEANINGS, 
that he cured a case of foul brood, and a bad one at 
that, by the use of salicylic acid. Now, I would like 
to ask him how he happened to get that one case and 
no more; and if the bees really sucked up the 1 quid 
rottenness and packed it out of the hive. I do not 
like to doubt such authority as Mr. Muth, but it does 
seem strange that any man should get ony one case 
of foul brood in his apiary, and that a bad one, and 
not be able to account for it. Salicylic acid has no 
effect on the disease here, and I am inclined to think 
that those who report cures with soda baths and 
salicylic acid have the kind of foul brood tliat “Mr. 
Lechler speaks of — chilled brood. R. ToucuTon. 

Santa Paula, Cal., Dec. 12, 1881. 

I quite agree with you, friend T., so far as 
my experience goes. 1 have had a great 
deal of brood chilled, and I have had it get 
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so as to smell badly too, but it never resulted 
in any thing like foul brood at all; still, it 
may have done so in other apiaries. The 
strong point against it to me is, that it seems 
to involve spontaneous generation. Did a 
stalk of corn ever grow without a seed ? or, 
if you please, did any plant ever grow with- 
out a seed? I believe the latest researches 
declare that it did not. Seeds of weeds are 
all through the soil. and, like the seeds of the 
Simpson plant, will lie any number of years 
and still germinate. Now, are seeds of foul 
brood all through all the bee-lvives of our 
land? To use a phrase our — Canadi- 
ans have brought us, I should say, ‘‘/ don’t 
think it.” 
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futenile Department. 











Every girl or boy, under 12 years of age. who writes a letter 

for this department will receive one of David Cook’s excellent 

5-cent Sunday-school books. Many of these books contain the 

same Cx Yee you find in Sunday-school books costing from 
J 0 $1.50. 





EOC retcn GIFT!” Mr. Root:—I am going 
to school now. Iam 11 years old. I am 
one of the boys who said,‘ Papa! the bees- 

wax!” I have a brother 13 years old (he is sick), 

and one little brother 3 years old. His name is 

George Washington. His cyesare as blue as indigo. 

Pa takes GLEANINUS, and I like to read what the 

young folks say. Pa has got 23 hives of bees. They 

are doing well so far this winter. You ought to 

see his hives, they look so pretty. Pa is building a 

new mill. My brother and I help him grind when 

not at school, JOHN G. STITES. 

Spring Station, Ind., Dec. 19, 1881. 

And so you are the boy who gave the 
alarm, are you, John? If 1 mistake not, we 
have a picture of your pa, right in this 
GLEANINGS. I am realglad your pa has got 
a mill. 1 had a mill onee, and it ran b 
wind power; but it would grind corn all 
night when I was asleep, which I don’t be- 
lieve your mill will do, without anybody to 
tend it. Stand by your father. John, and 
help him to grind honest grists. 


My pa keepsbees. He has got 60 swarms. They 
are all in chaff hives but 6; he lost only one swarm 
last winter. We take GLEANINGS, and like it very 
much. I do not like to have the bees sting me. We 
have your picture, with your little girl on your lap. 
Is that the one you call “* Blue Eyes’’? Have you 
got any little girls with black eyes? My eyes are 
black. Ihave one brother and one sister; they have 
black eyes too. Weaillliketosing. Igo to school, 
nearly one mile away. I willbe 9 years old the 7th 
of January. Ihaven’t any bees, but I have some 
nice rabbits. They have pink eyes. 

BERTHA WHITE. 

New London, Ohio, Dec. 9, 1881. 


I WILL TRY TO WRITE A LETTER. [AM A 
LITTLE GIRL T YEARS OLD. I WILL SEND YOU 
A BLOCK OF PIECEWORK I SEWED. YOU CAN 
SHOW IT TO YOUR LITTLE GIRE. HAS SHE 
GOT ANY DOLLS? I HAVE GOT THREE. ONE 
OF THEIR HEADS CAME OFF. I HOPE SANTA 
CLAUS WILL BRING ME A NEW HEAD FOR IT. 
MY PA'S NAME IS DAN., AND HIS BEES MAKE 








LOTS OF HONEY, ANDILIKE TO EAT IT. PA 
GIVES ME ALL I WANT TO EAT. 

New London, Ohio. DAISY WAHITE. 

Very well done indeed, girls. Yes, it is 
Blue Eyes who sits on my lap in the picture. 
We have three girls at our house, but they 
have all got blue eyes. Now 1 am going to 
pnees that your father and mother both have 

lack eyes. Haven’t I guessed right? Lit- 
tle Daisy’s block is sewed beautifully. I 
took it down and showed it to Blue Eyes 
and all the rest, and they all thought those 
nice tine stitches were wonderful for a little 
girl only seven. ‘There are quite a lot of 
dolls at our huuse, and, if I remember, some 
of them have got the same trick of going 
round without any heads, just like your doll. 
I know your father Dan. He is the man 
who don't have his bees die winters. 


My papa has 24 swarms of bees, and I helped him 
put lldown cellar. I drewthem on my sled. Some 
of his bees died last winter, but the imported one he 
got of you did not die. Iam 8 years old. 

Marshall, Calhoun Co., Mich. Eppiz M. Hurp. 


Well, that is a tiptop way to get bees 
down cellar, Eddie, and your letter and 
writing are very fair for an 8-year old boy. 
You must tell us about the bees when you 
help your pa take them out. Here is an- 
other from a little girl only 8 years old. 


Lam a little girl eight years old. My father has 22 
stocks of black bees, but they make beautiful white 
honey. I amin the third book, and am in division. 
I go to Sunday-school. I got a book ior a prize. I 
have two brothers and one sister. The baby’s name 
is James Garfield, I like to read the Juvenile De- 
partment, and would like to sce Blue Eyes. 

CATHERINE CHRISTENA, 

Westover, Purdy, Ont., Can., Dee. 1, 1881. 

Thank you, friend Katy, if that is what 
they call you, and please give the ney a 
kiss forme. If Blue Eyes could see all her 
little friends, 1 suppose she would be so as- 
tonished she couldn't say a single word ; but 
she talks enough aroundhome. She had the 
toothache the other night, and had to sleep 
with her pa. 


Iam 1l years old. I study Fifth Reader, geogra- 


| phy, grammar, Second and Third Part of arithmetic, 
| spelling, and writing. I have two sisters and one 


brother. I do not like bees, for they sting. My pa 
keeps bees. I Jiko to read Merrybanks and his neigh- 
bor. You said you would send a book to the boy or 
girl who wrote for the depart ment, under 12 years of 
age; now be sure to send the book to me. 
HAwuie A. BAIRD. 
Elm Grove, Ohio Co., West Va., Dec. 9, 1881. 


Well, Hallie, that is a pretty good letter, 
even if it doesn’t tell very much about bees. 
It seems I have succeeded in pleasing the 
litle folks with my Merrybanks story, if I 
haven’t anybody else. In Sunday-school 
work, we think the man or woman who can 
interest and instruct a class of juveniles will 
do for almost og gaa post in the school, so 
I will try not to be discouraged. Your book 
has gone, Hallie, and we have got more than 
a wheelbarrow full of books to send to the 
boys and girls who write. Speaking of 
wheelbarrows reminds me that John is now 
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at work studying up one that he can sell for 
five cents on the front of his “ hotel; ” and 
when he gets a lot made | will give you a 
picture of them. 


I am a girl ten years old. Grandpa keeps bees, and 
takes GLEANINGS, and 1 often read the children’s 
letters, and I thought I would write too. Last win- 
ter, allof grandpa’s bees died. There were 15 swarms- 
Last July, the 10th, there was a nice swarm came 
here and went into a hive, and went to work before 
we saw them. Grandpa did not want them in that 
hive, so he changed them into another one. Now 
they are at work nicely. He bought 3 more swarms, 
and he has 4 to winter. Grandda sent off to Mr. 
Burch for some bees, but they never came. I like 
bees’ honey, but I don’t like them much, for they 
sting me. I have a little brother who goes and sticks 
his fingers into the holes where they come out. He 
is 5 years old. LUVAN GAGER. 

White’s Valley, Wayne Co., Pa., Dec. 7, 1881. 


Very well done, Luvan. You have given 
several quite important facts, and they are 
told, too, in quite a regular, orderly way. If 
all the grown-up people ever get too lazy to 
write any more letters, we might get up a 
very good bee journal by the children’s writ- 
ings alone. We should probably get a good 
many wholesome truths that we don’t get 
now. 


Iam a little girl 11 years old. My brother takes 
GLEANINGS. I like to read about Mr. Merrybanks 
and his neighbor, it is so fanny. My brother got a 
swarm of bees last spring. They swarmed four 
times; one swarm went off, and he sold one. He got 
stung twice, and it swelled up so that he could not 
see very well. I goto Sunday-school. I like to go 
very well. Theteacher is our minister's wife. She 
is very nice indeed. I study the Fifth Reader, spell- 
ing, geography, arithmetic, history. My pa isa 
farmer; he keeps about 40 head of cattle; he builta 
silo last summer, and he is about to open it; but as 
he has not, I can not tell how it has kept. I like 
very much to read, so I thought I would write for 
the Juvenile Department. Lizzie D. FLINT. 

Waterford, Oxford Co., Me., Dec. 8, 1881. 

Very good, Lizzie,and I want particularly 
to know about that silo. Please tell us 
next time how it turned out, won’t you ? 

At school the other day, my teacher, Miss Farr, 
gave us bees as a subject for a composition; and as 
I had a pretty good one, papa said 1 might send it to 
you. 

A COMPOSITION ON BEES. 

Bees are very busy little creatures, gathe ing 
honey in the summer, and eating up some in win- 
ter. My papa has 50 stands of bees; some hybrids 
and some Italians. I often help him with the foun- 
dation for the bees. He has a machine for making 
foundation; he first melts the wax, and then dips a 
thin board in the can of wax twoor three times, 
then cools it off in water. After he has enough 
sheeted he turns the crank of the machine, and I 
pull the wax through on the other side, and it is 
pressed all over.in little squares; then he trims the 
edges, puts it in frames, and then puts it in the 
hive. The bees then work it out into cells, and fill 
them with honey, and seal it up, so that the honey 
can not run out; and when it is taken out it is sealed 





nicer than any person could do it. When winter 
comes, my papa has to feed them sometimes. One 
day I went with papa among the bees to help him. 
I puta veilanda pair of gloves on, thinking they 
could not sting me. Thefirst hive we went to were 
hybrids, and they were very cross. The next were 
Italians, and I thought they would be still crosser; 
but they were as quiet as could be. He took some 
honey out, and when the other bees smelled the 
fresh honey they began torob, and I got two stings 
in onc hand. 1 have been stung lots of times since, 
but I have newer been among the bees since. Iam 
now 12 years old. MABEL NELSON. 

Wyandott, Kan., Dec. 7, 1881. 

Very good, Mabel, especially the part 
about making fdn. If all the little girls 
would tell how they help their papas do such 
things, it might explain a good many mat- 
ters to even our older readers, that we 
grown-up ones don’t think of. 

Well, Mr. Root, [am a sister of Julia Bannon, who 
has been writing to you, sol thought I would write 
you a letter and get a nice little book too. [am13 
years old. My pa gave me a stand of bees two years 
ago,and they swarmed this summer, and that made 
me two stands of bees. Julia and I helped pa to 
pack the bees away in winter quarters last week. 
We are going to send and geta yellow queen from 
you for my bees in the spring, if we get them win- 
tered allright. I read GLEANINGS, and think ever 
so much of it. We have very nice and pleasant 
weather hereyet. I goto school and study reading, 
writing, arithmetic, geography, grammar, spelling, 
and drawing. My teacher's name is Miss Coplin. I 


; am a Sunday-3chool scholar, and I get a nice book 


You will find inclosed 25 cents for 
carpenter's dividers. I am going to make a present 
to my pa of it. DELLIE BANNON. 

Archie, Venango Co., Pa., Nov. 3, 1881. 

I am always glad to know all the sisters, 
Dellie; but you didn’t tell us how much 
honey you got. I hope your pa will like his 
present. 


every Sunday. 


MRS. HARRISON TO THE CHILDREN. 

My dear young readers, we have now entered upon 
a new year. A merry Christmas and a happy New 
Year has echoed from ocean to ocean, and from 
pole to pole. We hope that you enjoyed the holi- 
days, and that old Santa Claus came down your 
chimneys with a load for every one of you. If he 
did not bring you what you wanted, do not destroy 
what you have, or treat your parents or friends un- 
kindly, for they may have denicd themselves some 
comfort to get what they did. 

The two past seasons have been poor ones for 
honey, which means little money for bee-keepers; 
and every one, even boys and girls, should be ambi- 
tious to enter upon the new year free from debts of 
every kind, excepting the debt of gratitude which 
we owe toour kind heavenly Father for his watchful 
care over us in years past. 

And now, children, as we are entering upon this 
new year, let us all, each and every one, strive to lay 
aside every thing not in accordance with that good 


old Golden Rule,— 
“ Do unto others as yott would 
That they should do to you; 
Yhate’er is honest, just, and good, 
With all your might pursue.’’ 


Peoria, Til. LUCINDA HARRISON. 
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WHY FRIEND JOHNSON’S BEES DIDN'T 
+“ PAY.» 


——_— 


seyRIEND HUTCHINSON makesso good 
a point in the followin ;. we copy it en- 
tire from the Bee- Keepers’ Exchange:— 


My queen-rearing nuclei were all united, every 
colony was ready for winter, and I was in the shop 
“putting things to rights’’ when there came a rap 
atthe door. Upon opening the door I found stand- 
ing there a gentieman past middle age; at the gate 
stood his horse and carriage. He introduced him- 
self as Mr. Johnson, of Forest, and said.— 

*“Teaw inthe Telegram your bee-keeping account 
for the year. I have kept bees several years, have 
tried to manage them upon the most approved plans; 
but, for some reason, Ihave never made any such 
profits as ars shown bv youraccount. I have driven 
over here purposely to see you and talk with you, 
— see if I could learn where I have made my mis- 
takes.” 

“IT may not be able to point out your mistakes, but 
T should be glad to hear how you have managed your 

es.”” 


“Well, now, see here; if you are not too busy, just 
get into my carriage, and in less than an hour I will 
set you down at my place; and then I wish you to 
criticise every bee-keeping arrangement that you 
see.”” 

“Tn the honey season it would be difficult to grant 
such a request: but at present I can leave for an 
hour’s ride and a lengthy bee-chat. without feeling 
that my absence may cause a loss of several dollars.” 

I stepped over to the house and told the “folks” 
that [should be gone two or three hours, over to 
Mr. Johnson’s. When I came back to the gate, Mr. 
J. bad the horse untied and turned around, I climbed 
into the conveyance, and we were off. Howl did en- 
joy that ride! The forests were dressed in their 
gorgeous October robes: maples, with wide-spread- 
ing teps, standing alone in some field, would exhibit 
several colors — bright green, red, yellow, and brown; 
and, again, the eye would take in ata glance some 
distant piece of woods with its masses of chromatic 
coloring. I was roused from my reveries by the 
sight of several rows of brightly painted bee-hives. 
The paint was put on in several different styles, and 
exhibited almost as many tints as the maples that I 
had just been admiring. 

** And so this is your apiary, is it, friend Johnson? 
and pray tell me what was the cost of those fancy 
iron handles that adorn the sides of vour hives?” 

You ought to have seen the looks that he gave me. 
Evidently he thought it a strange question with 
which to “ lead off,’’ but he finally managed to say 
that they cost him five cents each. 

<a handles on each hive?” said I. 

“*Ves.”’ 

WB. cents for each hive. How many hives have 
you ” 

“Sixty.” 

“Six dollars for handles. 
your profits went.”” 

“Yes; but it would be very inconvenient lifting 
hives with no handles.” 

“Certainly; but slots cut with a wabbling saw in 
the sides of the hives would be just as good, and 
they could be made quicker than you could put on 
those handiles.”’ 

“ But I have no saw as you have, with which to do 
such work.”’ 

“Well, wooden handles, nailed on, would have 
been less expensive.” 

“But they would not have looked so well.”’ 

** Now see here, friend Johnson; if you are keep- 
ing bees for the fun of it, and have plenty of money 
to spare, you can indulge in fancy and expensive 
hives and fixtures, the same as some amateur poul- 
try-men house their fancy chickens at an expense 
of $5.00 per head; but if you are in the business to 
take money, the cheaper your hives and imple- 
ments, provided they are durable and well adapted 
to the pu e for which they are designed, the 
greater will be your prefits. By the way, what is 
that running down, or. rather, that has been run- 
ning down, upon that lumber pile?” 

“That, which has drained out of that box up 
there? Why, that must be beeswax. I set some 
pny ar np there a month or two ago, for the bees 
to clean up, and the sun must have melted the wax.” 
chico will make your beeswax crop a little short, 

year, 


There is where some of 





* “Oh! I have so little wax that I don’t bother with 

2 pt muny colonies did you have last spring?” 

. rty.”” 

“Well, [ started with cighteen. I saved all the 
odds and ends of comb when transferring, also the 
cappings, and how much wax do you suppose I 

ac | pd 

“Ten or twelve pounds, perhaps.” 

“1 had twenty-five pounds. Now, if you had saved 
all of the cappingss and pieces of eomb, and melted 
them up into wax, you would probably have had as 
much wax as I did, and there would have been $6.00 
more to put with your profits. Saving beeswax is 
something like saving paper rags: it is = about 
a8 easy to Save, by throwing the odds and ends into 
a box, as it is to throw them away. How much hon- 
ey did you have this year?”’ 

* About seven hundred pounds.” 

“Comb, or extracted?” 

* Mostly extracted.”’ 

* And you have only doubled the number of your 
stocks. You must have made some bad move.” 

“Yes; and I can tell now what that bad move was; 
it was the selling of my queens early in the season."’ 

“ What do you mean?’ 

“Well, I thought I would try the Holy-Land bees, 
and so I bought a queen early in the spring, started 
alot of queen-celis from the eggs, and then as the 
demand for queens was good, 1 sold nearly all vf 
old queens, and furnished the queenless hives wit 
queen-cells. The bees destroyed some of the cells, 
some queens were lost, and those that became fer- 
tile did not lay until they were more than two weeks 
old. I think, taking it upon an average, that nearly 
every hive was queenless three weeks, in the fore 
part of June.” 

“That explains it. Even ‘Blessed Bees,’ that 
somewhat unfairly criticised book, could have told 
you better than that. You should have had your 
queens fertilized, and commence laying in nuclei, 
before disposing of your old queens. Why did you 
get the Holy-Land bees; did you think of rearing 
queens for sale?” 

“Yes; I thought they were going to be all the 
‘rage,’ and that [ had better secure them at once.”’ 
‘* Do you hatch your queens in a lamp nursery?” 

“Yes; I have a nursery, but have never used it 
verv much. Come in the shop and see it.” 

The nursery was made of galvanized iron, and was 
fastened inside of a tall box that was also made of 
galvanized iron. There were four drawers made of 
perforated tin and glass. These drawers were divid- 
ed into compartments, each compartment being 
furnished with a cunningly contrived door. These 
drawers and different apartments were to enable 
the queen-breeder to hatch queens in separate 
apartments, as mentioned in * Bee Chat No. 6.” 

“You have anice nursery, friend Johnson, but 
there is no place in which to hang frames; your 
queen-cells all have to be cut out, don’t they?’’ 


ae there is another question; how much did it 
cost?” 

“Thad it made to order at a tin shop, and they 
charged me $24 50.” 

“Twenty-four dollars and fifty cents! Well, there 
are at least $20.00 that might just as well have been 
placed upon the profit side of your bee-keeping ac- 
count. My nursery is simply a tin hive, with double 
walls, and atinner made it for two dollars. It is 
owner in the top of a tall wooden box, and is heated 

xy a tin non-explosive lamp. One trouble with you, 
friend Johnson, is that you bave been getting too 
many expensive (and in some cases useless) im- 
provements. What you paid for your nursery would 
have nearly paid for a foot-power saw, and it would 
have been of more use to you than this lamp nursery 
has ever been. What are those hives piled up there 
back of the barn, as high as a man can reach?” 

“Oh! those are the ditferent kinds of hives that 1 
have tried.” 

“There are more than a hundred hives, and at 
least four different styles. How muck dead capital 
do ron suppose is represented by that pile of hives? 
and, if I am not mistaken, there is another new style 
of hive there upon the work-bench.” 

“Yes; but that one will take the same size frame 
that | am now using.”’ 

* Allright, then. I bave had three different styles 
of hives in my apiary at the same time, but they all 
had the same kind of frame. Did you notice that 
hive standing near the path, by the gate?” 

“The one made of lath, with a shingle cover?” 
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“Yes: that isa chaff hive, but the materials for 
its construction cost only seventeen cents. I shall | 
make twenty more of the same kind, next winter. 
If there is any thing about an apiary that I detest, it | 
isa pile of discarded hives, ‘traps and calamities.’ 
that are good for —kindling-wood. You said that | 
you had kept bees several years, didn’t you, friend | 
Johnson?” 

**Seven years; and twice before this time I have 
had more than fifty colonies: and I expected the | 
next season to have a‘ pile’ of honey; but each time, 
nearly all died befere spring. Then I would go to 
work and build them up as fast as [ could for two or 
three years, only to have them die again. But, if I | 
have any bees another spring, they have got to pay | 
me something, for I have paid out the last dollar for | 
bees and fixings until they bring in something.”’ 

Reader, the above is not a fancy sketcb. 

rr OO 


OBSERVATIONS IN REGARD TO FER- 
TILIZATION OF QUEENS. 
TRANSLATED FROM “ L’APICULTEUR,” BY W. P. ROOT. 

® AST year, Mr. Pierrard, of Dornbasle, sent us | 
LF the sexual organs of a drone, which were ta- | 
=~ ken from a queen which had returned from 
her wedding flight. Soon after, he communicated to 
us a fact which proves that, when the copulative 
organ of a male is detached, another fertilization is 
required, as it is necessary for it to remain for a 
certain time in the vulva of the female, in order to 
make fertilization complete. He saw a queen re- 
turning with this organ, which the bees precipi- 
tately tore off, when she started out again the 
next day for a second fecundation. This queen 
could not enter the hive on her return, as the en- 
trance had been closed with a grating; and it was 
just at this moment when she sought to enter, that 
the workers, over-excited by her movements, set 
themselves to take from her the male organs. He 
has had queens fly out the third time for fertiliza- 
tion. 

This year, Mr. P. gives some new observations cn 
this point. Here are some of the particulars, which 
he has sent us. 

No.1. Hive with three little frames. Small col- 
ony. Nodrones. The young queen showed herself 
at the bars at 1:5. I released her. She re-entered 7 
minutes after, without any signs of fertilization; 
minutes later she went out again to return in 15 
minutes with indications of fertility; 3 minutes aft- 
er, a bee came slowly up the bars, carrying a little 
white body. I took it away, and I am assured that it 
was really the male organ. I went to my work, and 
toward night I passed by the hive to take a look at 
it. The queen was quiet. Sne carried at the vulva 
a little bleached-out filament — the last trace, doubt- | 
less, of fertilization. The next day, and the day aft- 
er, the young queen appeared no more at the bars. 
Finally, on the third day of fertilization some eggs 
were laid. 

No.2. Same kind of hive and colony. When five 
days old, the queen appeared at the bars at 2:5. She 
flew out and returned in five minutes, without ferti- 
lization. At*the end of 20 minutes she flew out 
again, and returned in 14 minutes after, bearing the 
male genital organ, which I took a few minutes aft- 
er from a worker, which ejected it. That afternoon 
the queen was quiet, and did not appear at the bars. 
At evening no eggs were laid, nor next morning; but 
at 12:5 P.M. the queen appeared at the bars. She 
sallied out and returned in 11 minutes with indica- 
tions of fecundation. In the evening I inspected 





|} and the bees seemed slightly agitated. 





the hive. The queen was quite calm, and she carried 


at the vulva a grayish filament — the last trace of 


fertilization, Her bees appeared rather hostile to 


her. Finally, 3 hours after the second union, the 
young queen laid. 
No.3. This was a rather strong colony, but on ac- 


| count of bad weather, the queen did not fly out till 
| 12 days after hatching. She returned in 17 minutes, 


this first time with the male organ. A sharp cry re- 
sembling that from a young queen when resisting 
restraint, was made, and the bees seemed somewhat 
agitated. At dark, all was quiet. The next day 
the queen did not appear; but the day after that, 


| she came to the entrance and flew out. She re- 
| turned in ten minutes without anv signs of fertiliza- 


tion. She flew out again four minutes later, aud re- 
turned in five minutes (the weather was bad) with- 
out fertilization. The entrance-bars being out of 
order, the young queen experienced some difficulty 
in entering. Being impatient, I took her by the 
wings in order to replace her inthe hive; but she 
was so much frightened that she flew away and did 
not return. 

No. 3, again. Same hive. The next day I inserted 
in this “ orphaned” hive aqueen-cell ready to hatch, 
6 hours after the young female was hatched. Six 
hours later she went out on her “ love-fiight,”’ and 
returned in three minutes; 25 minutes after, she 
went out anew, and returned fertilized in 29 minutes; 
three minutes after, while examining the entrance 
in order to satisfy myself that the male organ was 
ejected, I heard a sbarp cry, that of a young queen, 
Having 
raised the hive, I saw the queen surrounded by a 
knot of bees, which, without molesting her too furi- 
ously, nevertheless impeded the freedom of her 
movements. She did not appear the next day. The 
day after, June 25, about 2 o’clock, she took her 
flight and returned in a quarter of an hour without 
being fertilized — a large cloud, accompanied with 
wind, appearing. For three days the weather was 
windy, by which time the queen had laid eggs with- 
out further copulating. 

No. 4. This was a hive of two frames, and small 
colony. The queen went out on the 7th day, and re- 
turned fertilized after the second attempt. Her bees 


5 | received her rather badly; and an hour after, they 


were very much excited. Inspecting the hive, I 
saw the bees hem in and maltreat the poor queen. 
On the evening of the next day she presented a sor- 
rowful figure, and had the appearance of being 
quite fatigued. The vulva opened and contracted 
alternately. This queen did not go out again, but 
had laid eggs by the end of 48 hours thereafter. 

No. 5. Same kind of bive and colony. The queen 
was fertilized the first time. The next day she was 
calm. The next day at noon she went out and re- 
turned at the end of 17 minutes, impregnated anew. 
The bees surrounded her with fury; and in spite of 
smoke to make them let go their hold, I found the 
queen dead the next day. 

No. 6. This was a small hive — two full frames 
and one empty one. The &th day after the queen 
was hatched, the bees were greatly excited, but the 
queen was not so. Then all at once the bees flew 
out and returned in a rage. Even the young bees, 
still white, came out and crouched down on the 
walls of the hive. The queen did not always ap- 
pear at the entrance. Quiet was restored. The 
queen appeared no more for the two following days; 
and at the end of the third day, many eggs had been 
laid by the workers. Perhaps she may have found 
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issue without my knowing it, when she went out for 
fertilization. 

No.7. This was a small colony. The queen laid 
at the end of 40 hours, after one flight. 

No. 8 Same details and same results. 

No.9. This was also a smallcvliuny. The queen 
laid in 30 hours. 

Note.— All the preceding queens were Cyprians. 


While many of our friends will doubtless 
be rather puzzled to hear of queens going 
out to be fertilized the very day they leave 
the cell, there is much in the above that we 
have most of us verified by actual experi- 
ence. I have for years been in the habit of 
closely scanning the terminal tip of youn 
queens of a proper age to lay, and if I coul 
see the least trace of this grayish shriveled 
thread remaining, I always expected her to 
be laying next day, and [ was seldom disap- 
pointed. I know, too, that the bees often 
pursue the queen, and try to pull this whit- 
ish substance from her; but | do not know 
that we have before been told that at such 
times the queen is obliged to go out a sec- 
ond time. Of course, we have discussed the 


matter of a second fertilization pretty thor- | 


oughly, and the facts of this as given above 
are, 1 believe, well established. Will our 
friend across the water accept thanks for the 
additional light he has given us on this 
strange point? 
$$$ 
FEEDING BACK EXTRACTED TO GET 
BOX HONEY, ETC. 





HOW TO DO IT, AND HOW IT “ PAYS.” 





quarters last fall with 40 colonies, and start- 
ed the season with 25, having lost 15, all 
wintered on summer stands. I had 12 of Nellis’ 
chaff hives, and tried to winter 2 colonies in each, 
thinking to economize; but I lost heavily in that | 
hive; the rest were in your own chaff hives, but I , 
lost in those also. I doubled back to 20 on friend | 


Doulittle’s plan, as given in GLEANINGS, and ran 


A ou is my report for 188]: I went into winter 


| on close examination I found 8 young queens on the 
alighting-board dead. They were packed for winter, 
| so I did not disturb them; pretty late queen-rearing, 
| was it not? All my queens are reared under the 
swarming impulse; but whether they will be any 
| better or not, if I am spared another year Lam going 
| to try to find out. 


FEEDING BACK; DOES IT PAY? 

I picked out 10 of my best stocks, and took away 
all their combs, except 3 or 4, and these,were solid 
sheets of capped brood and honey. I then put in 
my broad frames of sections, using sometimes 10, 
filled with Vandervort fdn., 10 sq. ft. to the pound. 
My feeder is Nellis’ side feeder, holding about two 
quarts; this is screwed fast to a thin division-board, 
and pushed tight up against the broad frames; 3 
holes in the division-board correspond with 3 others 
in the feeder, giving a good passageway for the bees; 
when all are in Ishake the bees in front, and give 
the combs to other stocks to take care of. I now 
take about 40 lbs. of honey, heat it to116°, add enough 
water to make it run thin, throw it into the ex- 
tractor, run it into a coffee-pot, and fill up the feed- 
| ers whenever they are empty; the sections were 
; taken off as soon as completed, and I tell you they 
| were beauties, especially so from some stocks; 
| 
| 
} 





others would not fill them so completely. I kept on 
| until I had used up 1200 lbs., and found I had only 800 
sections. They brought me lic. each; the extracted, 
lic.; so by my way of working it did not pay to feed 
back; and I tell you it is an awful job to feed back 
| When you can not open a hive without robbers 
| pitching in. I guess I won’t try it again. I hada 
| party here go back on me on account of the fish- 
bone in the box honey. He was going to take 20 
| eases; do you think they neglected thinning the fdp, 
when they‘found honey coming in so fast? 
| l commenced bee-keeping in the spring of 1873, 
| and up to the present time they have cost me over 
| $800; but this year will bring the receipts above 
that figure, besides my stock in hand. I do not de- 
vote my entire time to the business, otherwise I 
might do better, but you’ve got to creep before you 
! can wa'k. 


them for extracted honey, with the intention of Vee Soma 


feeding it back to get box honey, as box honey sells | Jn reading nniskees the above, it brought up some 
better here than extracted; and in avout 3 weeks, | V/Vid recollections of the past. Yes, friend Root, as 
during July, I got 1700 Ibs. of the nicest honey 1} far as I know, T have a father living; but the broad 
ever saw. This honcy was thrown out before it was | Atlantic separates us, and I can not very well visit 
capped over, “contrary to the teachings of the A B | him as often as you could yours. I have been in 
C,” and put into large, new, waxed barrels holding | this country 10 years next February, and was here 5 
64 gallons each, with a cover to each, and a honey- | Yas when I promised him I would return. I did 
gate in the bottom. I was told by several that [| 5°- He did know that I was coming, so when I met 
should never get them filled. I began to think so | bim in the garden, he did not know his ownson. No, 
myself; but when it came, it came with a rush; the | S!", he did not know me; but when I made myself 


bees were ready, and so was I. Colonies that had | 
their top story emptied, we will say to-day, were full 
again in 3 days. Oh how they would work out 
foundation, wired at that, so you could scarcely see 
the wires! Well, I increased to 40 again, and got 
them packed away for winter a little more carefully 
than I did last winter. Those I have in Nellis hives 
I have turned the frames half around, with only one 
colony in each, packed on all sides, some with chaff | 
and some with cedar sawdust. I have left 31 on 
their Summer stands, and put 9 in the cellar in Sim- 
plicity hives; they have been in now about 2 weeks. 
I try to keep the temperature at about 45°. 

Some time about the middle of last month I noticed 
an unusual stir about one of my hybrid stocks, and 





known, the expression on his face I shall never for- 
get; joy intermingled with tears. I had a splendid 
time; but parting again, that was the hardest, with 
chances of never seeing him again on this sphere; 
but I hope to see him again beyond. Whenever I 
get a letter from him he always says, “‘ Please write 
soon.” Now, to own up, your loss has made me feel 
that he does not get a letter half often enough; but 
he shall get one oftener, through reading Our Homes. 
W. G. SALTFORD. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Dec. 6, 1881. 


I think, friend S., it is as you say, that the 
rapid feeding had induced them to hustle 
the honey into the combs without waiting to 
thin out the fdn., just as they covered eggs 
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and Jarve with syrup for neighbor H. 1| 


feel quite sure you will find a great part of 
that 400 lbs. stowed away in the brood- 
combs, from what experience I have had in 
a similar line.—’thanks for your kind con- 
eluding words; and when you write your 
father, send him that Dec. No. with this 
one, and I will give you a couple of extra 
ones. 
TT Si 


REPORT FROM GEORGE GRIMM. 


THE MAN WHO WINTERS HIS COLONIES BY THE HUN- 
DREDS, AND NEVER HAS SPRING DWINDLING, 


§sHOUGH my report is nota very brilliant one, 
| yet lam well satisfied with my season's work. 
= About 200 per cent net on the capital invest- 
ed is not a bad gain. Last winter left me 392 colo- 
nies; but though my loss was less than 10 per cent, 
the remainder, after the ordeal they had passed 


through, could not all be in good condition. The de- | 
mand for bees was so great and so urgent, that al- | 


most before I knew it I had sold 248 of my best elo- 
nies. This left me but 144—and, of course, the 
poorest of the lot. The season opened up with the 
best prospects for a honey crop, and | began to wish 
that I had back the good strong colonies that I had 


sold. Finding several parties not far distant, whom | 


the past poor season and the trouble of last winter 
had eutirely disgusted with the business, eager to 
‘sell out, I bought the weak, half-starved, and partly 
queenless remnant of their stocks at a bargain, and 
was enabled to face the new season with about 190 
colonies; or, perhaps, I had better say, nuclei and 
colonies. Anticipating a good demand for bees next 
spring, and having a large number of hives and 
about 2000 combs on hand, I determined to increase 
as much as possible. I divided them up into five 
apiaries. At home I started some 80 small nuclei to 
raise queens. Myself with one assistant did all the 
work. Nov. 19th to 2lst, my bees were put into cel- 
jars—6N colonies. Two were left outdoors. Nine- 
tenths were supplied with young queens during the 
season, and all have a good supply of honey. Oct. 
ist I returned from atrip to northern Dakota. Not 
a cell of brood was to be found in any of the hives. 
What feeding I did was done after that time. The 
colonies are, as a rule, of medium strength, and pre- 
sent a good appezrance. I believe they wiil winter 
well. 

1 increased by dividing; but, don’t ask me how. 
There are too many ways, each adapted to its pecu- 
liar circumstances. It depends upon the time of 
the season; the flow of honey; your expectation as 
to its continuance; the strength of the clony; 
whether they are hauled to a different location; 
whether there are queens at hand to introduce; and, 
I suppose, often upon simple notion, And, though 
considering every thing, one is likely to make mis- 
takes or miscalculations for which he feels like 
kicking himself afterward. By the way, friend 
Root, will you please tell me how you manage your 
bees about Oct. Ist to 15th, or thereabouts, without 
using tobacco smoke, and protector too? When I 
got home from my northern trip I started as usual 
with my rotten-wood smoker to make examinations. 
My examinations were not very extended or very 
minute, and I suppose—upon cooler reflection, it was 
cowardly for me to run; but I didn’t stop to consid- 
eratthetime, I thought of Satan in the swine, and 


began to wonder if he hadn’t got into my bees. Or 
is it because my bees are so much crosser than those 
of other people? Yet they were so exceedingly gen- 
tle during the whole season that I thought I had 
discovered a new trait in their character. Then, I 
could handle them with no smoke; now, you could 
blow smoke, cinders, and hot air at them, and they 
| would simply “go for you.” But tobacco smoke 
will make them sensible (don't give them too much, 
or it will make them insensible). By using a little 
tobacco smoke they can be handled with ease at any 
season; and for the fall of the year I advise its use, 
| notwithstanding any conscientious scruples some 
| people (possibly friend Root is one of them) may 
have against the weed. But Itell youl have one 
colony upon which even tobacco smoke (unless lib- 





erally given) has little effect. He isa terror to the 
hens at all seasons of the year —and to careless vis- 
| itors too—a “simon-pure” bybrid. Yet I wish my 
612 colonies were all like that hive. He gave me 108 
| lbs. comb honey, and increased to seven, always 
raising his own queens, and the young swarms have 
now at least 60 Ibs. of honey tospare. Nor was this 
; in my best location. 

| Does it pay? Well, I should say so! 200 good 
| swarms can be bought for $1499. In a poorer year 
| than this, an average surplus of 50 to 100 Ibs. per hive, 
and an increase of 50 per cent, would not be extra- 
ordinary. The increase would easily pay for ex- 
penses, and 10,000 to 20,000 Ibs. honey at 20c would be 
better than 4 per cent on U.S. bonds. Or take my 
case this year: 190 not good colonies; increase, 422; 
prospective loss during next winter, 1) per cent, or 
61 colonies (but Iam certain 5 per cent to 8 per cent 
will be the limit), leaves a balance of 361 in spring at 
$7.00 per colony is $2527, and honey $300, gives total 
gross gain, $2827. My expenses were between $500 
and $600; leaves balance of at least $2227, If I esti- 
mate good colonies worth $7.00, my 190 were worth 
on an average not more than $5.00. It is not hard to 
do twice or three times as much with good colonies 
as with poor ones. Ithink we'll sticx to tbe busi- 
ness afew years more, cven though every winter 
should equal the last. GEORGE GRIMM. 

Jefferson, Wisconsin. 

Friend Grimm, I suspect the reason your 
bees are so cross at the dates you mention, 
is because they cease gathering honey at 
that time. Our hard tussle with stings 
comes in July, when the basswood ceases ; 
and at such times it does seem as if the 
were possessed of the very spirit of evil. 
The way we do is to use the mosquito-bar 
tents, and be very careful about leaving a 
drop of honey anywhere. After a few days 
they get accustomed to it, go off to the 
corn-tields after pollen, and finally settle 
down to pretty fair behavior.—Now a word 
to the boys in regard to the bright visions 
friend Grimm shows up on paper in regard 
to the protits of bee culture. It is all true, 
every word of it, and I am quite sure bees 
will do all he mentions, in almost any locali- 
ty ; but the sad part of it is, that the owners 
won’t do all he mentions or implies in any 
locality. The average boy or man can not 
be intrusted with 2u0 colonies of bees. I 
know you all think yew can; but you are no 
good judge of your own self. Look at some 
neighbor of yours who is a bee-keeper on a 
small scale, or a man unused to handling 
much property of any kind, and think over 
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in your own mind what the result would be | 
if he were to run in debt for 200 colonies. | 
He would let them starve, swarm out and go | 
to the woods, get the hives full and hang | 
out in idle:ess, and mes too, because he | 
had some other work on hand that would | 
hardly bring him 50 cents a day, when with 

the bees he might realize several dollars a | 
day. Failing in this, he would swap them | 
oft for some useless truck. What I mean is, | 
that such would likely be the result with one | 
who was not equal to the responsibilities of | 
such an apiary. It would be like giving | 
him a steambvat or train of cars to run. | 
But if he should build up 200 colonies, little | 
by little, without going into debt, the case | 
would be far different. Friend Grimm would | 
perhaps handle 1000 colonies safely. 1 might 
possibly 200; in fact, that is just what 1 am 
trying todo now. My friends, how many do | 
you suppose God can safely intrust to your) 
care? If 1 am not mistaken, he is testing | 
your trustworthiness in that respect just | 
now. He that is faithful in few things shall | 
be made ruler over many things. 


inagtaaaMimMMMMR, aS Mag 
QUESTIONS ABOUT CALIFORS IA 


ANSWERED BY E. GALLUP. 


HERE is but about two cents per pound differ- | 
" ence between the poorest quality of extracted 
honey and the very best, in the San Francisco 
market; and as we can raise the poorest quality | 
every season, and on an average the best quality 
only every other season. I have come to the conclu- | 
sion that there is more money made from the poor- 
est quality. Ilearn that the Chinese purchase con- | 
siderable quantities and ship to China, and two cents 
in price is an item with them, and not quality. 

At Downey City is a good place to locate an apiary ( 
for lowland honey, as the land is moist, with water 
from 5 to 25 feet from the surface. It is too moist 
for grapes for profit. Splendid fields of alfalfa, which 
the bees work on when in bloom, are here. The 
products are corn, hogs, cattle, barley, English wal- 
nuts to perfection, apples, pears, peaches, etc., and 
mostly without irrigation. This alfalfa gives us 
about ten full crops in the year in this climate. I 
have located my bee ranche on a stock range where 
there is no fruit — only chickens, hogs, horses, cat- 
tle, and sheep, with several hundreds, perbaps thou- 
sands, of acres of swamp on one side, that is green, 
and produces flowers the entire year; close to the 
ocean, and no fear of miasma or upnheathfulness. 

The willows commence to blossom in December, 
and continue until about the first of March. Itis 8 
miles from Santa Ana, and 10 from the fruit ranche. 
Santa Ana, Tustin, and Orange, are situated about 
equal distances apart, in the form of a triangle (3% 
to 3 miles), and lum situated about centrally from 
the three places. That is the first ranche. There 
are nine churches within three miles; railroad, 
schools, and as good and enterprising, kind, neigh- 
borly a class of citizens as there is anywhere in the 
known world. We are 13 miles from the Santa Clara 
coal-mine, where coai is $5.00 per ton, and 10 miles 
from the steamboat landing (Newport harbor;) so we 
have the advantage of railroad and ocean for freight. 
Goods of most kinds are a trifle higher than east; 
land from $20.00 to $1000 per acre; people from the 
Eastern States coming in by the carload, and usual- 








ly settling in communities. Every kind of fruit, 
vegetable, or grain, that will grow anywhere on the 
face of the globe, will grow here to perfection. The 
most heautiful homes that can be imagined; roses 
in bloom the entire year; lemons from the blossom 
to the ripe fruit, in all stages of growth, at any sea- 
son of the year. 

There, Mr. Editor, if you will be kind enough to 
publish the above, it will save me a wonderful sight 
of repetition, and answer a great many questions. 

Santa Ana, Cal., Nov. 12, 1881. E. GALuvUr, 


m RN pe 
BEES ON A RAMPAGE. 


HE following was sent by the writer, 
clipped froin the Messenger, Russell- 
ville, Ky. The “piece” explains it- 





self. 

I wrote the following for Gleanings in Bee Culture, 
Medina, Ohio. ‘That, as you know, is a land of Puri- 
tans and Quakers. Fearing that its publication 
there might compromise me a8 a man of veracity 
with that interesting cluss of people, 1 thought it 
best to start it from nearer home, where we bave a 
plenty of people ot my own ilk. If you think it 
wortby of a place in your paper, please publish it, 
with this explunution as a caption. 

Since | have been a reader of Gleanings, you have, 
under the above heading, given two accounts — one 
trom Mrs. J. Hilton,and the other from Merry banks— 
the first doubtless true, as it is written by a Indy; 
but the other is apochryphal, name and all. From 
these readings, »s Mark ‘Twain’s Sundwich story- 
teller, would say, your correspondents or readers 
know nothing at all about what a real and genuine 
rampage of bees means, and, consequently, have no 
true Cunception of such a rituation. 1 shall bere 
leave this noted story-teller, and adopt the words of 
the immortal Burns:— 

But this that I am gaun to tell, 

Which “ once upon a time ’’ befell, 

Is just as ti ue as the deil’s in ———— 
Or Dublin City. 

A well-to-do farmer lived in Logan County — no 
matter in what part nor when — who had a son who 
had for a long time been in bad healih. The Allo- 
pathies bad tuiled to cure him, and he had been in- 
duced to try the botanic, or Thompsonian persuasion. 

So, one morning early he begun the practice ty 
taking a large duse of lobelia, which, it was said, op- 
eruted finely more than once. He did not throw up 
his bouts, but he never could teil just how sick he 
was. In the midstofan extreme puroxysm he beard 
a great noise, for which he could not account; and 
forgetting his sickness, and going to the door, he 
saw in the garden four horses, hitched to as many 
plows, running and kicking at a fearfulrate. The 
drivers and others were trying to stop the horses, 
but in vain. The sick man seeing the imminent 
danger from the pointed steel of the plows, where 
men and horses were mixed up in such a hurley- 
burley, ordered all to leave the horses to themselves. 
Bees tilled the air as if a large swarm was on the 
wing, and they made war aguinst every living thing 
that made its appearance. The negro plowman bad 
got out,early tofpiow a vegetable garden before going 
to the field. hen called to their breakfast, they 
left their borses to graze on the blue grass of the 
walks, with a little black boy to mind them. Some 
days before this the bees hud swarmed and settled 
on.a lilac ip the garden, where they had been hived, 
and the hive had not been removed. The boy said, 
“The bay mare rooted the hive over witb her nose,” 
and here the melee began. It seemed that the other 
bees, and there were several hives, regarded it as a 
free fight, and pitched into it with a will; and one 
would bave supposed, from tbe confusiun, that, be- 


‘sides the horses, every turkey, chicken, dog, puppy, 


cut, kitten, pig, and person, black and white, near 
the premises, had received one or more stings, ex- 
cept sucb as kept closed doors, 

You will say t this was much of a rampage in 
the bee line, and so it was; but Lam not done yet. 
‘bree of the horses were hitched by only one trace 
euch to his plow, and soon got loose, jumped the 
fence, and tuok to the woods. Not so with the mare 
that turned over the hive. She was hitched by both 
traces, and made two or three rounds in the garden, 
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after the others had jumped out, before she would 
try the fence. She went over clear, but the plow 
hung against the fence, which was astrong post and 
railing. She jerked loose, however, and made for 
the stables. At this time the sick man’s youngest 
brother, a boy about ten years old, wasseen running 
in the same direction, fighting bees, and squalling at 
the top of his voice. He was called to open the gate 
fer the mare. Instead of opening the stable-lot 
gate, he opened the yard-gate andthe mare dashed 


in and made for the house. She passed through the | 
porch and entered the sick man’s room. The first | 
damage she did was to dash his bowl of lobelia be- | 


hind the fire. She then ran her head under the head 


of his bed, and drew it nearly to the middle of the | 


floor. She kept up a continual kicking with both 
bind feet at once. Several of her kicks came 
very pear to a new clock; and to save the clock, 
the sick man forced her around. She then directed 
her heels to a large glass-door press, filled with glass 
and queensware. 
the doors, and the most of the contents of the press. 
She was then forced out, and jumping the yard fence 
she ran into a stable where she put her head under 
the trough and continued to kick for about aquarter 
of an hour. When the bees bad cleared the field, 
which they did effectually, they returned to their 
homes, and all was calm except the stings they had 
inflicted. No lives were lost. The mare was the 
worst used of all. She was covered with whelks 
from her nose to her tail; but, after a few days, she 


took her place before the plow. The old gobbler | 


was very badly used, and looked crest-fallen and 


shame-faced for some days, when by degrees he as- | 


sumed his wonted self-importance, and, hoisting his 
feathers, went on gobbling as usual. 


Now, Mr. Editor, if any of your correspondents 
can beat this, and telithe truth as I have done (ex- | 


cept perhaps in some minor details), let him do it, 


else let him hereafter hold bis peace about bee ram- 


pages. 

I had almost forgotten to say, that the bee scrape | 
proved a specific against the effects of lobelia. The | 
sick man did not think of his lobelia for more than | 
an hour afterward, and has not — a dose of that | 


and attained the weight of 200 pounds, aaa he very | A BC, Prof. Cook, L. C. Root, GLEANINGS 8 years, 


drug from that day to this. He, however, got well, 


often writes for his name,— N. L. 


} 
As our friend has ommitted to append a | 
worker bees over another. Every one wants a pro- 


| lifle queen — one that will keep the hive full of 


moral, I will suggest this: — Don’t leave 
horses ‘‘ nosing’ around bee hives while you 
are getting breakfast. 


rT ee 
BEES AND GRAPES IN CALIFORNIA. 


must be interesting to many of your readers. | 


The question has been repeatedly asked, Why 
not locate an apiary in the valley, where bees can 
gather forage the entire year? In the first place, 
the honey is inferior to mountain honey; and in the | 
second place, bees destroy large quantities of fruit, | 
such as figs, peaches, and grapes. 
here who kept his bees in the valley this season un- 


into the mountains. His product was about 100 lbs. 
to the hive in the valley, and 30 Ibs. each in the | 
mountain (9750 Ibs.), which he sold at from 7 to 8 cts., | 
right athome. He had70 or 7istands. But there is. 
considerable trouble and some expense in moving. 

Our grapes here are probably as sweet, and per- 
haps sweeter, than in any other portion of the globe, | 
and bees make sad havoc among them. It will not 
do to tell a California raisin-maker that bees will not | 
injure grapes: he knows better, positively. 


WILD BEES IN CALIFORNIA. 
There are wild bees all through the valleys; but | 


Two or three kicks demolished | 


I know one man | 


| old peach-tree, and hived them the 3d of October. 


They were evidently intending to stay, as they had 
commenced raising brood. I expected to have to 
feed them, but they have kept right on building 
comb, storing honey, and raising brood. Bees are 


| found on bushes here that evidently have been there 
| two Or three seasons. 


The thermometer ranges in our coldest weather at 
from 44° to 50° in the morning, to 78° at noon; occa- 
sionally it gets lower, but not often; and since I 
have been here (three years) we have averaged about 
five rainy days in the year. The most of our rains 
come in the night. One man found a swarm on a 


| willow bush. The comb was about two feet long, 


horizontally, and one foot perpendicularly (6 sheets). 
You see, they built Langstroth style. It was an old 
swarm. I found one swarm in an owl’s-nest in the 
ground; two in badger holes; three in squirrel holes 


' (allin the ground), and I have not spent two hours 
| hunting. 
| above will explain why bees can be picked up all 
| through the valley at from 50 cents to one dollar per 


I stumbled right on to them. Now, the 


stand. E. GALLUP. 
Santa Ana, Cal, Nov. 14, 1881. 


ge me 


COMPARATIVE HARDINESS AND LON- 
GEVITY OF WORKER BEES FROM 
DIFFERENT QUEENS. 


A NEW FIELD FOR INVESTIGATION. 


WGYRIEND ROOT : —I, too, have been experiment- 
ing with my bees. Laman A BC scholar with 
three years’ schooling; have studied Quinby, 


| A. B. J. do., and yet I have not seen the first word 


written in reference to the longer life of one queen’s 


brood. Doolittle says, ‘* Have the brood so it comes 


| out to the side-bars of the frames; even the cells 


bordering on the bars at both sides and top should 


| bave brood in them, and do not stop short of this. 
; | If you have queens that will not keep the hive filled 
BB the letters I receive, items from California | 


with brood like this, replace them with those that 
will.”” That, of course, is just splendid, and what 


| we all try to have. But suppose the life of those 


bees is from 15 to 25 days; it will take all the honey 
they can gather to rear the brood, without giving 
us any surplus. Right hereis where my experiment 
comes in. 

From the tested queens received from you I chose 


one for queens; another for drone-rearing. Intro- 
tilthe fruit began to ripen, and then moved them | 


duced them into No. 3 and 10,—two very strong 


| black colonies,— the former for queens, the latter 
| for drones. This spring, 1881, 1 commenced stimu- 


lating with flour candy. 
On examination, about the middle of Feb., I found 


| them about of equal strength — rather the more 


| black bees in No. 10; brood in two frames of each 
| hive; gave a l-lb. lump of flour candy on top of the 
frames, and returned the packing. 

March 8th, again opened the hives; found brood 
and eggs in 5 frames of No. 10; in No. 3,4 frames not 
| quite so well filled out with brood and eggs. Ten 
| days later, the 18th, I overhauled them again. No. 


where it is thickly settled they are usually found and | 10 had every avafiable cell in the 6 frames filled with 
taken up. Still, new swarms are often found and brood and eggs, while No, 3 had only 4 frames fairly 


hived in nail-kegs, old boxes, ete. They build on 
bushes, bunches of cactus, and in all conceivable | 
places. I found another good swarm on a two-year- 


filled, and a small patch in the 5th (both colonies 
were wintered on 6 Quinby standing frames). I be- 
gan to think that I had made a mistake, and that I 
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ought to have taken No. 10 for my queen-mother. I 
gave No. 10 an empty comb, and closed up No. 3as it 
was. 

April Ist I examined them again. The comb 
given to 10 was filled out to the wood on every side; 
the hive literally full of brood; but it didn’t seem to 
me there were bees enough for the amount of brood 
that had been hatched, while No. 3 was running 
over With bees, and at no time had more than two- 
thirds the amount of brood. Here, then, was a 
study; could No. 10 be more industrious, and have 
more workers in the field? I will watch this thing a 
little closer. 

I find this entry in my diary, April 12th: “No.3 
hanging out as large as my head; no sign of crowd- 
ing in No. 10; No. 10 still ahead in amount of brood.”’ 
There seemed to be more dead bees in front of 10 
than there were around No. 3. The thought struck 
me, that perhaps the bees in No. 10 were less hardy 
than those of No. 3, and the cold showers and winds 
were killing them off as fast as they were hatched; 
I'll give them a trial, and see which wiil stand con- 
tinement the longer. I took two 5x5 section boxes, 
cut some old tough comb from a frame filled with 
honey and pollen, and filled my boxes, leaving a 
half-inch space at the bottom for the bees to pass 
around the comb. It was arranged the same as 
your section-box shipping-cage, only a tin door on 
one corner to put in my bees and rake out dead ones. 
I now caught 50 young bees from each hive, put 
them into the cages, and placed them on a table in 
the honey-house, a foot or so from the window, and 
waited results. The 4th morning I raked out 3 dead 
bees from No. 10; the 8th morning there were 13 
dead from No. 10, while No. 3 had lost none yet. 
The 19th day I raked out the last bee in No. 10. No. 
83 had lost but 11 bees; the remainder were as lively, 
and, to all appearance, as fresh as ever. I turned 
them loose, and think most of them made their way 
into some of the hives. 

Here, then, was tbe trouble; the bees in No. 10 
were less hardy, and died with old age about as fast 
as the young bees hatched out to take their place; 
no wonder that they were not as strong in numbers 
as No. 3. I now took No. 3 for a standard, and tried 
the bees from 4 other colonies the same way, and in- 
variably found that the colonies that gave the best 
results in honey produced workers that were the 
longest-lived. Perhaps you will ask, What does all 


this amount to? It amounts to this much, anyway: 


It’s not always from the most prolific queen that you 
get the best results in honey. H. A. MARCH. 
Fidalgo, Whatcom Co., Wash. Ter., Nov. 2, 1881. 


We are very much obliged to you, friend 
M., for the details of your experiment, al- 
though I am a little inclined to think No. 10 
had a touch of the modern spring dwindling; 
for where bees are affected with this, it is 
very hard indeed to make them stand con- 
finement any length of time. We have tried 
this in oe Spe | bees in the spring, which 
had wintered over, and even the young bees 
hatched inaffected colonies. Be it as itmay, 
it is an important point; and if the bees 
from a certain queen will stand confinement 
better than others, it is exactly these bees 
we want to send out with queens. We once 
had a hive of gentle Italians that could be 
put into a cage with any strange aneem. and 
they would never molest her. Now, if we 
had a strain of bees that were so tenacious 





of life they would hold on to it, as a queen 
does, for instance, together with this other 
quality, do you not see whata grand thing it 
would be? 


—_—_—__—_ +00 <—_____—_ 
WHAT 1 DIDNT DO. 





AND THE UNREALIZED POSSIBILITIES. 


DIDN’T make forty colonies out of one this sea- 
if son; no, sir, 1 didn’t. I got my mouth made up 
for just that; and why I didn’t succeed, Vil 
presently tell you. Il wanted more bees * awfully,’ 
and was too spunky to buy ’em—if not too hard up 
—and having left one colony of those on Gallup 
frames that were in fair condition, and withal of a 
very prolific strain of bees, I resolved to take some 
risks in pushing them to the very utmost. If I can 
make ten good strong nuclei of them by the last of 
June, thought I, why, then I can rise to twenty by 
the last of July, and double again and reach forty 
during August. During September I wish to build 
them up to proper strength to winter — feeding them 
lots of honey, aud keeping it out of the way of the 
queens with the extractor, if such means should be . 
necessary to prevent brvod-rearing from coming to 
a halt. As I just remarked, the thing didn’t go 
through according to programme. I got the ten col- 
onies in June very nicely, and also the twenty in 
July; but at about that point the wheels kind o’ got 
fast inthe mud: too many colonies would spend a 
whole month getting a laying queen, Early in Aug- 
ust a long pull of sickness, preventing me frém 
making any more divisions, brought the scheme to a 
final stop. Had it not been for this I most likely 
would have made the forty nuclei, in spite of the 
queen-rearing mishaps, but would have had to unite 
some of them again probably. Some more might 
have been made well enough, as some of the colonies 
stored a little section honey, 17 lbs.inall. Alsothree 
colonies of queen-killers and cell-tearers that went 
to ruin while I was sick might have been saved. 
The highest point I reached was 21 colonies; have 
now 18 of them packed for winter; but one of these 
is in a ruinous condition from a drone-laying queen. 
I gave no brood or laying queens to this stock of 
which I demanded such large increase. A few queen- 
cells and virgin queens from outside stocks were 
given when more convenient, this being considered 
a trivial matter; in fact, 1 think that hardly any of 
these were used except in the contrary colonies that 
destroyed them. On three occasions I took brood 
from them to help outside stocks in need, but paid 
them for it again afterward. Empty combs and 
combs of honey were given without stint, as the col- 
onies that died last winter left me more than I knew 
what to do with of the latter. 

Now, dear Novice, I want to pile upon your broad 
shoulders a good share of the blame of this failure, 
claiming that it was largely owing to 

HERESY 1N OUR BEE-BIBLE. 

I want the same expurgated, expunged, and ex- 
kicked-out right away. On page 26 of A BC (Arti- 
ficial Swarming) you teach us to have queen-cells 
built at stands where the queen and part of the bees 
have been carried away. If I mistake not, the same 
idea is encouraged in other placesin A BC. By sad 
experience I find that at such stands the unsealed 
queen-cells get notches torn out of them, and the 
sealed ones get holes torn in them. Why, the bees 
which were carried away keep coming back daily for 
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aweek. Coming fresh from a hive that has a queen, 
they of course resist the cell-building efforts of their | 
comrades which were left queenless. I think it | 
reasonable to infer that they also eat up the royal | 
jelly, and tumble the royal larvee roughly about in | 


the cells, although I did not watch close enough to 
catch them at it. After awhile the holes would be 
mended up, and things go on very much as if noth- 
ing had happened; but surely we can not rely on 
such ill-used young queens turning out well. I had 


better success where the cells were built at a new 


stand, and the queen left behind at the old one. Of 


course, the desertion of the old bees is somewhat in- | 


jurious, but not so bad as discord and violence. I 


feel confident that the better way is to take away | 


the queen only, without mussing up the colony in 
any way, then to carry away all, or nearly all, the 
frames together when the cells are capped, then to 
divide into nuclei just before the first queen hatches. 
If I had known this much last spring, and my health 
had not failed, I think I should have had my forty 
colonies all nicely in pack this very minute. I vote 
for the adoption of this plank in our bee platform:— 

For the rearing of good queens, it is necessary 
that the bees be unanimous in wishing for a queen; 
and there is no reliability in the result where bees 
not in sympathy with queen-rearing efforts are 
coming in every hour. 

As to queens from too old larve, they can be head- 
ed off by looking in just before the time for cells to 
be capped, and destroying any that are capped pre- 
maturely. 

A branch thought, suggested by my forty-colony 
experiment, is, that the possibilities of big yields of 
honey have not been fully worked up to yet. It 
would be quite possible to have a colony to start 
with twice as strong as mine was; and in a favorable 
spring, dividing could be begun a month earlier 


than last spring. Thus 20 colonics, twice as strong | 


as my 20 were, could be made by the last of June in- 
stead of the last of July. In one month more it 
would not be unreasonable to expect them to begin 
to work in sections. Now it happens, sometimes, in 
this region of Ohio and Michigan, that the best run 
of honey in the year is late in the fall. With cvulonies 
started as above, 50 lbs. each would not be impossible, 
aggregating 1000 lbs. of comb honey as a year’s fruit 
of one colony. 

Another thing I didn’t do: I was going to re-queen 
most of the apiary with the progeny of my favorite 
queen. I chose the double-barreled method of rear- 
ing cells — putting a tight division-board in the 
middle of the colony, and continually shifting the 
queen from side to side. The partial failure of this 
pian I attribute to the same cause as the above — 
too many bees from the side which has the queen, 
going in on the side where cells should be built. Per- 
haps total failure would be nearer the correct word 
to use. I occupied the time of one of my precious 
colonies for the whole season, preventing them from 
making any surplus honey, and to-day I have to 
show for it only eleven colonies, queened with that 
family of queens. 

The proof just given, that 1000 lbs. is possible from 
one colony, will make the actual result of my bee- 
keeping this year look a litle small. I think, how- 
ever, that I have done very well. I have just been 
looking at the record of the strength of my colonies 
last spring. May 6th was the lowest point. Four 
frames from the heart of a good colony in the height 
of the season would carry more bees than the strong- 


est one. Bleven of the 17 colonies were not over 
half as strong as this, Several being mere wrecks, 
with not bees enough to fully cover one comb. 
Starting with these 17 colonies, two of them queen- 
less to boot, I, without buying a bee, increased to 72, 
and took 1070 lbs. of comb honey — enough to be 
thankful for, if not enough to brag about. 
E. E. Hasty. 

Richards, Lucas Co., O., Dec. 8, 1881. 

Many thanks, friend Hasty, for the partic- 
ulars of your experiment, which certainly 
does you credit, tor it is one of the largest 
results ever reported, in the way of increase 
from a single colony in one season. If all 
those bees had been sold at the regular price 
, of $2.00 per lb., it would have been, I imag- 
| ine, a pretty large resultin dollars and cents. 
-—lIn regard to your criticism of the plan I 
have given in the A B C, I would say that it 
/is intended, primarily, for the purpose of 
| teaching beginners a plain and simple way 
of artificial swarming, and not as a regular 
| plan to be followed by the expert when he is 
| trying to see how many stocks he can build 
/up from one in aseason. It is used only in 
increasing the number of colonies, and very 

seldom in the regular work of getting queen- 
cells vd the quantity.—I have never no- 

ticed the trouble you mention with queen- 
i cells, but have sometimes, in introducing 
/ queens, had them balled by bees which IL 

supposed had come in from the removed 
,colony.—Thanks for kind criticism. I pre- 
/sume that you are well aware, that some 
| stocks behave quite differently from others, 
-under the same circumstances. 

oe TO 

CHERRIES, AND WILLOWS AS HONEY- 
PLANTS, KETC. 


ALSO SOMETHING ABOUT VISITING OUR ESTABLISH- 


says, “The black Tartarian cherry is very hardy.”’ 

This is not true; in fact, it is right the reverse. 

While it may be hardy in Tennessee, it will not stand 

the winters above 40°, and very often kills down to 

the ground at 38°. The advertisement might lead 

| some one in the North to buy trees, and be disap- 

| pointed. I know whereof I speak, as I have had 
them in my nursery, and had them winter-kill. 

I indorse nearly all Doolittle says about the willow; 
at least, itis true in my neighborhood. The pussy, 
or tassel willow, blossoms very early, and I have seen 
each tassel entirely covered with bees. They never 
seem to carry off much pollen on their legs from it, 
and still they seem to be loaded. Golden willow is 
quite a honey-producing tree, but blossoms later, and 
Lhave never noticed the bees on them as much as 
the pussy willow. Gray, white, or fence willow, is 
about the same as the golden, while the pussy willow 
is low, bushy, almosta shrub in growth. The golden 
and gray willow grow to be large trees, especially 
the golden.’ We have in our town golden-willow 
trees 20 years old, 9 ft. in circumference. The gray 
willow will do to set 1 foot apart in low places for 
fence, and will stand cutting back to 5 and 6 feet in 
height; equal to Osage orange. Gulden willow will 
not stand such severe treatment. We use it forty- 
ing up nursery stock. It is tough, pliable, and grows 
in long slim withes. I have watched bees very close 
ly on the golden willow (and we have lots of it), but 


if SEE in Chas. Kingsley’s advertisement that he 
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have never noticed that they were much excited 
overit. They can’t hold a candle to the box elder 
(the willows, not the bees). 

It must be that the air around friend Doolittle is 
surcharged with honey, judging from the enormous 
yields he gets from his bees; in fact, every thing he 


touches or even writes about rains honey. I have 60 |. 


colonies packed for winter on summer stands. As I 
wintered my bees successfully last winter, I had 
thought to make a report, but have neglected it. 

I went a long way to see you last fall, friend Root, 
and spent quite a number of dollars, and [ must say 
I was just a little disappointed in my visit. It wasa 
rainy day, the next day after Garfield's funeral, and 
everybody felt a little blue, and perhaps I had imag- 
ined you to be—well, I don’t know what—some- 
thing as my brother remarked when I introduced 
him to you; “Good morning, Mr. Root; this young 
man here has always swallowed whole every thing 
you have written.’”’” MayhapI have swallowed too 
much. However, I hope not. 

P. 8.—The black Tartarian cherry is supposed to 
have come from one of the territories of Tartary, 
near the Sea of Japan. It is a seedling, and is prop- 
agated from the under branches, which sprout up 
thickly all around the tree, like the Morellos, and is 
a rather new one on that account. 

Rantoul, Ill., Dec. 8, 1881. H. M. MORRIS. 

Friend M., there is something in your 
closing remarks that makes me feel very sad 
indeed. It is, that it is almost beyond my 

wer to give my vast circle of friends the 

ind treatment and consideration I feel I 
ought to. To tell the truth, I did not know 
until this minute that you had ever paid us 
a call,and quite often some one writes about 
having made us a visit, whom [ would have 
been very glad to have seen. Perhaps I can 
explain it to our mutual help. <A great part 
of the season I am shaking hands with new 
friends almost every day of my life, and un- 
less thename is a vee unusual one, although 
I know you by your letters, I can not recog- 
nize you by name. If you introduced your- 
self as Morris, it would hardly give me any 
more light than if you said Smith or Jones; 
but had you said,‘ Il am H. M. Morris, of 
Kantoul, Ill.,” 1 should have recalled you at 
once, principally by the rather unusual name 
of your postoffice. We in the office almust 
always name you with your postoffices, or 
there would never be any chance of our un- 
derstanding each other. A man once came 
into the office and introduced himself - as 
Newman. I shook hands with him, and 
talked quite a while on bees, supposing him 
to be Newman of Norwaik, O.; but when I 
found he was the editor of the A. LB. J., L 
had to shake hands over again and take a 
fresh start. I want to be courteous; but it 
often pains me much to be obliged to tell 
some very good warm friend of mine (whom 
1 have known for years through the letters), 
when he comes to me, that I can not remem- 
ber of ever having heard of such a person 
before. Now let me advise: When you 
come here, come right up into the offive; we 
never have clused doors, so you need not 
knock, and the girls will, some of them, be 
sharp enough to remember you, even if [ am 
not, and they will make it plain to we what 
friend it is we are entertaining, and, may be, 
entertain you better than I can, especially 





when I[ am burdened with a load of cares, as 
is often the case.—May I suggest, that the 
black ‘lartarian cherry seems sometimes 
tolerably hardy, even as far north as we are, 
and that our young friend who advertises 
them may not be far out of the way, after all? 
—————>-_ 60 a 


A WORD FOR BLACK (WITH *“ BANDS” 
ON THEM) BEES. 





ALSO THE OTHER SIDE OF LAST WINTER. 





S others send in their report, 1 do so too. Our 
A best flow of honey was in September from 
ns 9 blackheart. I had 4 colonies in spring, and 
took off 423% lbs., an average of 105% Ibs., and in- 
creased to 7. I bought 5 Italians in the spring, of 
Geo. Grimm, Jefferson, Wis. The 5 gave me 567 Ibs., 
and increased to 13. I used about 12 lbs. fdn. for 
starters, and 1 think it pays to use them; an aver- 
age of over 100 ibs. Lalso had the care of 4 others, 
belonging to my brother. His gave 385 lbs., an av- 
erage of 9644, and increased to 13. The 13 gave 1323 
lbs., all comb honey, an average of over 100 1bs., and 
increased to 33. My only box hive last winter stood 
in an open shed, 1 foot from the ground, the bottom- 
board cracked so the bees went down through, and 
warped so they came out on the north side, and 
more 80 On the south side than they did at the regu- 
lar entrance on the east side, with three corn cobs 
under a timothy-chaff pillow as a honey box, with 
six one-inch holes open down through. This gave 
me 139 lbs. and2swarms. The first new swarm gave 
91 lbs. And you say transfer! While the box hives 
do as this does, I transfer by putting new swarms 
into sash hives. One hive gave 126% lbs. and 5 
swarms, the first swarm giving a big swarm Aug. Ist, 
and also on the 15th. The one that gave the most 
honey, 139 Ibs., was a black; the one that increased 
most (5) was a black; the one that gave the least 
honey, 75 Ibs., was a black, and the one that swarmed 
the least (0), were blacks. From the above, you see 
the blacks did the best in honey, the best in swarm- 
ing; also the poorest in the same; both honey and 
swurming. The blacks here are more or less band- 
ed by their own mixing. I bought the above 6 ital- 
ians partly to introduce new blood. ‘ 

Limerick, Lll., Nov. 21, 1881. E. Pickup. 


—_—_—__————> 090 
CULTIVATION ©F BUCKWHEAT. 





UCKWHEAT is called the lazy man’s crop, be- 
cause, no matter how poor the cultivation, he 
is pretty sure to get something. But I find 

there is no crop that responds quicker to good treat- 
ment. The cultivation of buckwheat for grain or 
honey is the same; but in selection of soil, and time 
of sowing, there is a material difference. To yield 
honey freely, the soil must be strong enough to pro- 
duce a good crop of corn or potatoes. A field that, 
with guod cultivation, would produce a fair crop of 
grain, nine times out of ten would not furnish a 
pound of honey. 

lf I were sowing expressly for honey, I should 
proceed as follows: If the field to be sown were 
greensward, I would plow it as soon as the frost left 
the ground in the spring, and let it lie until about 
the firstof June. At that time I would select some 
very warm day, and go over it several times with a 
two-horse cultivator. My reason for taking a warm 
day is, that I would be sure to kill all weeds and 
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grass. If the field had been cropped the previous 
season, I would cross-plow in place of cultivating. 

Buckwheat is such a quick-growing crop, the point 
is to get the soil loose and light as deep as the roots 
go, and also have the surface pulverized very fine 
for a seed-bed. The time for sowing with us is the 
tenth of June, but would vary according to locality. 
In average seasons the bees commence storing hon- 
ey 45 days after sowing; and as there should not be 
a break between basswood and buckwheat, it would 
be impossible to fix a date. The seed should be 
soaked 24 hours, and then rolled in plaster or quick- 
lime; this insures an even catch, and also gives the 
young plants a start. The quantity of seed for 
smooth ground would be half a bushel per acre; 
for rough and uneven ground, double the amount 
will be required. Most grain, where a small quanti- 
ty of seed is sown, will send up several stalks from 
each grain. Buckwheat sends up but one from this 
main stalk. Side branches are thrown out,on which 
the bulk of the crop is matured; and unless the sur- 
face of the ground is very smooth, the stalk can not 
be cut below the side branches. When more seed is 
used per acre, the branches are thrown out nearer 
the top of the stalk, and there is less trouble in har- 
vesting. 

In regard to soil: If Icould have just what I want- 
ed, it would be a sandy loam. When grain is the 
only object, I would sow the fifteenth of July. I 
have had a good yield of grain when sown early; but 
on an average, my late sowing does much the better. 

H. T. BisHop. 

Chenango Bridge, N. Y., Dec., 1881. 

Thanks, friend B.; but if I am correct, 
many of our farmers would object to your 
very rich soil, on the ground that the grain 
would all fall down in consequence. Very 
likely you are right in saying that it must 
have a richer soil to produce honey largely, 
than for just grain alone. What do the rest 
of the friends say about the cultivation of 
buckwheat, especially for the honey ? 


rr a 
OUR BUSINESS. 


ey-producers always inquire, ‘‘ Which is the 

best hive to produce honey? how much can 
you get from a colony of bees annwally?’’ and a lot 
of questions like these. Were I out of the busi- 
ness, and contemplated going into it, I would ask 
myself, or some better posted man, or both, the fol- 
lowing: As it is a fact, that honey is bringing a good 
price now in our markets, do you think we can safe- 
ly figure on the perpetuation of this state of things? 
How many pounds of honey, taking the years to- 
gether, will an area of six or seven miles diameter 
yield? Can you tell me of a good unoccupied field? 
How many colonies of bees in proper hives, and 
properly managed, will I need to collect the amount 
you mention, getting the greatest proportion of sur- 
plus? How much capital do you think it will re- 
quire, to set up in business? About how much 
labor annually? 

The above are some of the primary questions that 
those who are destined to succeed will ask. The 
man of tact will feel at once that the possibilities, or 
even probabilities, of one or ten colonies of bees has 
but little bearing upon his future success as a honey~ 
producer. Some have urged the purchase of a 
very few colonies at first, so as to let knowledge of 


TT cry who think of entering our ranks as hon- 





the business grow along with the capital. In this 
course I have no faith. Why will not the same rea- 
soning and advice apply to carpentering, shoemak- 
ing, doctoring, preaching, or the practice of law? I 
believe our business a bybrid, or cross between the 
trades and professions, and I believe that, when the 
man who is going to succeed at it turns his mind to 
it he will be fit for little else; that it will be founda 
great waste of time, to be tinkering along with a 
number of colonics unworthy of the time of the op- 
erator; also a slow and uncertain method of getting 
knowledge. Where is the producer of to-day who 
has grown up in this way, who has not in the past, 
or got to in the future, throw away hundreds of dol- 
lars in the many hives and other fixtures? I believe 
that in this business, as in all others, the specialist 
can produce the product the cheapest; that he will 
be forced to produce it as cheaply as he can, the 
same as has been the rule with other productions. 
That will put the business in the hands of special- 
ists; and I believe that there is great wisdom in let- 
ting it severely alone, unless you expect to become 
one. Those who do, will do best by serving a season 
or two asastudent apprentice, with some one in 
whose success and methods they have confidence, 
getting as much for their services as they can agree 
upon. I know of a few cases of this kind, and they 
point strongly to the wisdom of the course. 

I commenced in 1869, and the first thing I lost the 
capital I began with; took asmall start in connec- 
tion with fruit and vegetables, and crept slowly up- 
ward. Honey was high; and could I have traded 
the fruit and vegetable business off for practical 
knowledge of apiculture, I would have done much 
better. Though itis a fact, that the ficld of api- 
cultural knowledge was considerably smaller than 
it is to-day, it would have paid me handsomely, and 
saved me bundreds of dollars had I worked under 
Adam Grimm, or some such man, a year at least, 
even if I had got only my board. I know that, when 
the honey of the country is produced by a smaller 
number of well-posted men, who will buy onlya 
fewjnecessities that they can not more economically 
make, that the supply trade will be much less than 
as though the same amount of honey were produced 
by amateurs and persons of other callings, in a 
smaller way; and this proves the economy of spe- 
cialty. While the supply trade will no doubt be, 
even then, in advance of what it is to-day (so much 
more honey will be produced from fields now unoc- 
cupied), it will also be a more agreeable, staple 
trade, goods and prices being more uniform, dealers 
and purchasers better acquainted with each other, 
and our whole system running with less than half 
the friction and disappointment of to-day. 

All honest men, whatever may be their interest, 
who see it in this light, are anxious to herald the 
* good time coming.” JAMES HEDDON., 

Dowagiac, Mich., Dec. 12, 1881, 


If one undertakes the bee business because 
of the money he can make out of it, and for 
no other reason, I do not know but that I 
pretty nearly agree with friend Heddon ; but 
if I am correct, a great part of the readers of 
GLEANINGS have other reasons for keeping 
bees. The man who makes honey-pails by 
the hundred thousand can assuredly make 
them cheaper than the one who makes them 
by the dozen; and the: man who raises and 
puts up honey by the ton, can (or at least 
ought to) furnish it at a less price than the 
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bee-keeper of a dozencolonies. For all that, 
it seems to me there are many good reasons 
why we should have small tinners and small 
bee-keepers. Often one may well be both ; 
for while his bees need no care in winter, it 
may be better for him to make tin pails at 50 
cents a day, than to leave home to engage in 
some other employment. With many of us, 
the work with our bees is recreation in the 
open air; and although we should pay out 
more cash on them than we ever get back, it 
may be a gain after all, in better health. It 
is very likely true, that the great honey- 
producers do not patronize supply dealers 
very much, for the reason you give; but, 
friend H., what is to be done with the world 
of ordinary people, who are not blessed with 
very much energy (or brains either, perhaps)? 
What about those who are equal to the task 
of caring for only a dozen or 20 colonies? Is 
it not well for such to take a small start, and 
grow, even though they never get up to 
great heights? Again: [ have a very much 
valued friend who makes boots and shoes 
sometimes. He also has a small farm; and 
as he at one time was a printer, he dabbles 
oceasionally in printing, stereotyping, elec- 
trotyping, etc. A few davs ago I suggested 
to him, that although he did succeed with all 
these things, it couldnot pay him very much. 
Said he, ‘* Mr. Root, I do not always work 
for money. Sometimes I work for the plea- 
sure oi it.” If I am correct, he is not in 
debt, but has money enough to visit our 
reat cities when he wishes, and see how 
the large factories do the things he has been 
working on there at home, and I know he 
enjoys seeing the world progress in these 
things, with a relish many of us can not un- 
derstand. Now, while I believe in him, and 
enjoy taking a look into his happy face, I 
also admire specialists. Since 1 met you at 
the convention, and heard you talk, friend 
H., I have had quite a longing to visit your 
apiaries; and I also want to visit George 
Grimm. I am sure it would do me good, 
and, mayhap, it might do GLEANINGS good. 
What do you think, friends ? 
oe 
HONEY FROM CORN. 


BY ONE WHO IS THOROUGHLY WAKED UP IN REGARD 
TO THE MATTER. 


R. EDITOR:—We desire to provoke thought, 
rather than convey information. We would 
prefer to convey information, if we possess- 

ed the facts. ‘* Will bees gather honey from corn ?’’ 

This is asked on page 595 of GLEANINGS. The an- 

swer given by “one,” as friend Doolittle had it, is, 

“ Yes, and lots of it, sometimes.”” Now, I do not be- 

lieve that honey is ever gathered from the tassels, or 

male organs of corn, or from the pollen-producing 
organs of any plant. Honey,I regard as a sort of 
menstrua of the female organs of plants, designed 
by nature to entangle the pollen for impregnating 
purposes. In most plants these organs are in imme- 
diate proximity. The honey secreted by the pump- 
kin is at the apex of the embryo pumpkin, and im- 
mediately under the pollen, etc. Now, corn is an 
exception to this general rule. The silk of the corn 
is the natural location from which honey should 
flow. But, bees do not visit the silk, in this section 
of Iowa; and we have not been able to find our bees 
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tonguing the corn-tassels. We do not say that bees 
do not find honey on corn-stalks or corn-tassels. We 
believe the old German saying, that * in a good year, 
every bean-pole sweats honey; but in a bad one, no 
flower secretes any.’’ Thesapof plants varies in the 
quantity of sugar secreted. Some years it is very 
sweet, and beetles act as “‘sugar-tree tappers,”’ 
while bees gather in the sap, etc. ‘* No admittance”’ 
seems to be tacked over many departments of Na- 
ture’s laboratory, and we have not found out all we 
want to know about honey. Will the A BC class al- 
low me to say, that when a plant secretes pollen in 
large quantities, it secrets honey in small quantities? 
Much pollen supersedes the necessity of much honey. 
The reverse of this problem is also true—much hon- 
ey, little pollen. We think that, when bees come 
from the buckwheat fields heavily laden with pollen, 
it indicates a meager flow of honey. Small pellets 
and full sacks; large pellets and empty sacks. Hang 
this on the basswood-trees anyhow, and then tell us 
where else,and what you know about it. I offer $50 
for one pound of honey from corn-tassels. Any one 
knowing his bees to be gathering honey from corn- 
tassels, will notify me by postal or dispatch. I will 
at once start for his place. If bees are not gather- 
ing honey from corn-tassels, hc must pay my ex- 
penses. If the honey is produced from corn-tassels, 
Iam to reccive the pound, pay $50, and my own ex- 
penses. JESSE OREN. 

La Porte City, Black Hawk Co., Ia., Dec. 13, 1881. 

Although I don’t quite like friend Oren’s 
way of bringing out facts, it may be that his 
letter will bring out what we do not know 
about corn from honey. Can not the parti- 
cles of honey in the tassel, if such there be, 
be found with the microscope ? It seems to 
me this would settle it. 


rrr ee Se 


SPEAKING UNKINDLY OF THOSE WE 
KNOW. 


JH following is from the American Bee 
Journal of Nov. 9:— 
WOULD IT BE AN HONEST TRANSACTION ? 


I notice the following editorial remarks in Glean- 
ings tor Oct., page 496:— 


mt, 


‘* The Boly-lond bees certainly have some strong points of 
difference that promise well. We often send them out to fill 
orders, and I have never yet heard them called any thing else 
than nice Italians. The bees would please almost anybody in 
appearance, and we have never had a complaint of their being 
cross, like some of the Cyprians.’’ 


Now, are we to understand by the above that, 
should we order from Mr. Root an Italian queen, he 
is to send us just what he chooses, and it is all right 
so long as we do not know the difference? That is 
on @ par with the dairyman who would ship a cus- 
tomer a tub of oleomargarine, and would console 
himself that the customer would not know the dif- 
ference between that and good butter. 

Rockland, N. ¥ W. CAIRNS. 

Whatever ails you, friend C.? Can’t you 
be kind o’ half way civil and decent, even 
though you may be writing for the A. B. J.? 
J haven't said a word about queens in any 
thing you have quoted —I only said bees. 
In *‘ our parts’’ we sell bees by the pound — 
bushels and bushels of them. Folks buy 
queens, and then we send some bees along 
with them, and the Holy-Land bees are very 
pretty Italians. Do you suppose the bees 
sent with a queen are going to spoil her-pu- 
rity? And, by the way, friends, is it just, 
kind, and civil, for a brother-editor to pub- 
lish such things about one you all know as 
you do me? , 
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Heads of Grain, 


From Different Fields. 





WINTER PASSAGES OVER THE COMBS. 

HE practice of giving winter passages over the 
combs is one of my hobbies about wintering. 

I have practiced it for the past three winters, 

and have not lost a colony when so prepared and 
chaff packed. I formerly used corn cobs, the same 
as Mr Shane did; but I have thrown them aside, and 
use now in their stead a new, clean, well-seasoned 
pine shingle, nine or ten inches wide, with a cleat 
one-haif inch square on each end. I think it has 
some advantage over Mr. Hill's device, as illustrated 
in November GLEANINGS. It is easier made by per- 
sons not having the use of machinery. It prevents 


the fine dust from rattling through the burlap di- | 


rectly among the bees,and I think retains the 


warmth of the cluster much better than burlap and | 


chaff alone. The moisture will pass off at the sides 
of the shingle as well as if not there. I have exam- 
ined a number of colonies so arranged to-day, and 
find the bees clustered close up against the shingle 
in all of them. I consider the cleated shingle of 
equal value for cellar wintering. I winter half my 
bees in cellar; the other half outdoors packed in 
chaff; so far with about equal success. To sum up 
with, if it were not for the trouble, I would usea 
board similar to the old-fashioned honey-board, fit- 
ting close around the side of the hive, and glued on, 
with a hilf-inch space above the frames— the board 
to have from four to eight one-inch auger-holes, ac- 
cording to the strength of the colony; those to be 
covered with burlap, and the whole well protected 
with chaff. L. D. GALE. 
Stedman, Chaut. Co., N. Y., Nov. 14, 1881. 


weakest condition, always, of course, selecting the 
warmest days. After giving the first candy I never 
lost a single colony, and succeeded in bringing my 
remaining 15 colonies through the winter in fair 
condition. l was away from home during the win- 
ter, teaching school, being at home only at intervals. 
I believe that, had 1 been at home where I could 
have watched them, that I should have lost none. 
Orleans, Ind., Nov. 5, 1881. J. H. REED. 


Since you mention it, friend R., I recall to 
mind that I have done the same thing, 
through pretty severe winters too, and now 
1 am inclined to think disturbance does 
harm only when the bees are confined to nat- 
ural stores, or stores not easily assimilated 
when they can not fly. If given pure sugar 
candy, disturbance in winter, or at any oth- 
er time, is not necessarily detrimental; if 
contined to natural stores, and threatened 
with dysentery, it may, as in your case, 
| prove quite the contrary. 





| “OUT OF THE WOODS,” 

Mr. Root, if you remember, you told us last spring 
not to crow until we got out of the woods. I think I 
have got out now. Our honey is not all weighed yet, 
but I will crow about 1000 Ibs., all comb honey, and 
48 good swarms of bees. This is my second summer 
with bees. I worked in the tannery every day 10 
hours except 144 days with my bees. I have a wife, 
and twin boys 10 years old. They would come to the 
tannery to teli me when the bees swarmed; and I 
have one girl, 13 years old. I sent to H. Alley; got 3 
queens, Hungarian, Cyprian, and Holy-Land. I in- 
troduced them all right, and raised two queens from 
the Cyprians. I like GLEANINGS (you can put me 
down for one year more), and I like your advice; 
but I don’t like those fault-finding letters that you 
sometimes receive. 1 gave Mother Robins one swarm 





Why, friends, it looks almost as if we were | 
going to swing around to the original air | 
space above the frames, invented by our | 
good old friend Mr. Langstroth, pretty well 
toward 30 years ago. I have before spoken | 


of the fact, that a number of our neighbors 
who use ihe old-style Langstroth hives with 
honey-boards, winter, year after year, with 
but very few losses comparatively. 


CANDY FEEDING IN WINTER NOT INJURIOUS. 


| 


i 


bard claims that the “ honey-board, or substitute | 


of bees the Iith of June; they made 75 lbs. of surplus 
honey. F. RovuLo. 
Portville, Catt. Co., N. Y., Oct. 12, 1881. 


HONEY AT 25C. A PAILFUL. 

On page 570, Nov. No. of GLEANINGS, you say that 
1‘-lb. tin pails of ext. honey sell readily for an even 
25c. Is that the wholesale or retail price? If the 
latter, it is not enough; for no one can expect to re- 
tail a large lot of honey. I can not get grocers to 
handle a package of extracted honey for less than 
10c.; deducting this and price of pail, leaves 10c. for 
honey, label, and putting up. Ten cents for the gro- 
cer, I know, is too much; but what are we to do? 


} 
I see on p. 490 of Oct. GLEANINGS, that friend Hub- | 


thereof,”’ should not be loosened too late in the sea- 


eeu for the bees to Wax all up tight again before | Salem. O., Nov. 19, 1881. M. FRANK TABER. 

4 | Friend T., you will see, by the Honey 
em einggnner = 7 cians —_ 0 corsa | Column, that extracted honey can be bought 
— ae i aay — vias ee ree se sereeg ‘4a | DY the barrel at an average price of about Ye. 
7 . eg as nae pert og ace Thore | Well, call it 10, and your pails, by the hun- 
above stated, the season 0 na hale = ro dred, 4c.; labels and putting up should not 
being no fall pasturage, I had to feed my bees for | make all over 20c. Well, if your grocers 
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winter supply, which was done in October. Freezing 
weather set in the latter part of October, and con- 
tinued all winter with but few days during which 
snow would melt. Now for the facts: About the 
first of January I found that one colony was dead. 
They continued dying until I had lost four —starved, 
as I supposed, by being unable to get to the honey 
in the outside frames. With the mercury standing 
below the freezing point, and the ground covered 
with snow, | opened every hive I had, and put in 
cakes of candy, made as you direct, on top of the 
frames. Thus I continued feeding those in the 





will not sell such pails of honey for a com- 
mission of 10 per cent, for just handing out 
the pails, you have an excellent locality to 
start a grocery. 


ELEVEN INCREASED TO 20, AND 1100 LBS. OF HONEY, 
Here is my report for 1881; In the spring I had 11 


| colonies, mostly weak, and all in box hives; they are 
| black bees, with just a trace of Italian blood. I 


transferred 4 into Simplicity hives. These 4 gave us 
no swarms, but they increased so as to fill three 1- 
story hives, and made 600 Ibs, of surplus honey. The 
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others all swarmed, and now I have 20. Fourteen 
are in Simplicity hives, and 6 in box. I have taken, 
in all, 1100 lbs. of honey — 1000 extracted, and 100 of 
comb. Just after basswood bloom they gathered a 
quantity of very thick dark honey which tasted more 
like molasses than honey. I think it must have been 
honey-dew. I was surprised to find how large some 
swarms become when they have plenty of room; be- 
fore, I had always supposed they had room to do 
their best in box hives containing 2000 cubic inches. 
I had one case of two queensin one hive. I acci- 
dentally killed one of them, and the bees very soon 
started queen-cells, but tore them down as soon as 
they were sealel up. Bees are now in the cellar. 
Bloomington, Minn., Noy. 29, 1881. G. H. Ponp. 
WILLOWS AND BLUE THISTLE AS HONEY-PLANTS. 
I have been looking over A B C respecting bee- 
plants, or honey-producing plants. What have you 
to say on willows? I herewith send you some cut- 
tings of the Holy-Land willow, from Sunnyside. 
They come into blossom early — the very first to 
make its appearance in this State, and they are full 


of bees from morn to night when weather will per- | 


mit bees to work them. You will see they already 
show signs of budding. It is the most valuable early 
honey and pollen producing shrub I am acquainted 
with. I will send you specimens of full flowers this 
season. Now another thing I wish to correct you on: 
Blue thistle is no thistle, and does not belong to that 
class. It is Borago grandifora, and is a perennial, 
and you will find a few plants with the willows. It 
is a great honey-producing plant, and remains in 
bloom to this date, Dee. 1, in sheltered positions. My 
bees are bringing pollen to-day, and I can find noth- 
ing else in bloom, and I see a few bees on this plant. 
C. H. LAKE. 
Sunnyside, Baltimore, Md., Dec. 1, 1881. 


I did not mention willows among the 
honey-producing plants, because it did not 
seem to me that anybody would set out any 
lant so hard to eradicate, for honey alone. 

did not at that time know that our fence 
willows were honey-producing in some lo- 
calities. In a recent back number we have 
been told something of the difficulty of erad- 
icating willows. It has also been mentioned 
that blue thistle is not a thistle; but still, 
some of our friends who * got a going”’ 
could not well stop; and to keep peace in 
the family I took blue-thistle seed out of the 
price list. 


INTRODUCING BY MAKING A NEW COLONY FROM 
TWO OLD ONES. 

Noticing in the Dec. No. of GLEANINGS, p. 601, an 
article in which a method of “introducing” a new 
queen toa colony of bees without being obliged to 
hunt up the old one is described, the writer seems 
to leave a part of the problem unsolved, or at least 
does not carry his description far enough to cover 
all requirements of the case. He writes, ‘*‘ Opened 
No. 1, took out five frames heaviest with brood; 
brushed all the bees from them, put the frames of 
brood into an empty hive with queen caged on one 
of the combs; removed swarm No. 2 a rod or 80 
from its old stand, when bees were flying briskly; 
put cage containing queen and brood in the place 
from whence I removed No. 2.” Now, from this 
transaction the influence seems to be that the bees 
which are absent from No. 2 at the time of the opera- 


tion and removal! of their hive, will, on returning to 
their old stand, enter the nucleus placed there by 
the operator, as it occupies the place of their former 
home. But as there are bees in No. 2 at the time of 
its removal, how will they conduct themselves on 
their return from their first trip to the flelds, from 
their new position? It seems that the old bees, and, 
in fact, all those properly belonging to No. 2, in 
gathering, would invariably return to their old stand; 
| leaving only the nurse bees, or those very young, 
| with the old queen inthe old hive, at the uew position, 
| making the whole performance no more nor less 
than the establishing of a new colony by dividing 
| two others; viz., by supplying brood from one, and 
| bees from another ~—- the queen being furnished by 
| the operator. If every thing would work favorably 
| by the employment of such means, there seems to be 
but little chance for objection to d viding in this 
| way. The impression derived from the description 
| seems to favor the idea that there would be no un- 
| favorable result; but, before attempting its practice, 
| a further assurance seems necessary to establish a 
| perfect confidence in the modus operandi. Has the 
| method been practiced heretofore? If so, can we 
not have afew wordsof admonition through GLEAN- 
INGS, from the editor, or some of its numerous vet- 
eran bee-keeping correspondents? 
Jas. F. LATHAM. 
Cumberland, Maine, Dec. 7, 1881. 


The method has been practiced to a con- 
siderable extent, when queens are to be in- 
troduced, and the number of stocks increas- 
ed at the sametime. I know of no objec- 
tion, except the one friend Hasty alludes to 
in his article on page 25. The queen should 
be kept caged about 48 hours, or until bees 
from the old hive have pretty nearly stopped 
coming in. 





HOW FAR BEES FLY FOR HONEY. 

I find in Dec. No. of GLEANINGS, page 596, ‘3% 
miles is as far as we have been able to find Italians 
working from their hives, when the first ones were 
brought to our county.’’ Now, wben the first Iial- 
jans were brought to this county (Monroe) they were 
found working on the flowers 7 miles from the near- 
est hives. Of this there van be no doubt, for it was 
before there could have been any of them in the 
woods; and although I did not see them, yet I have 
the fact from the parties who did, and who are en- 
tirely reliable. As we may not soon again have an 
opportunity, at least so good a one, of testing the 
flight of bees for honey as we had when the Italians 
were introduced, I think it is well enough to record 
all the facts we can get on so interesting a subject. 

HuGu MARLIN. 

Bloomington, Ind., Dec. 10, 1881. 

Very ee friend M., and thanks for the 
item. hat has been the experience of. 
others? 


OUT OF ** BLASTED HOPES" INTO “ SMILERY.” 

I believe I was in the wrong pew anyhow, don’t 
you? Although [had been sick all winter, and lost 
all my 24 colonies of bees but one weak and queen- 
less stock, my hopes were not blasted; ’twas only the 
bees; for I went right to work and bought a bybrid 
queen for the little swarm I had left, and bought an- 
other weak swarm with bybrid queen, and from 
those two weak swarms I now have nine, all in good 
trim for winter. But I got no honey — didn’t expect 
any; worked for increase altogether. It was a very 
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poor season for honey here anyhow, but I am satis- 
fied. I smile again. JACOB COPELAND. 
Allendale. Ill., Dec. 5, 1881. 
I guess you were in the wrong pew, friend 
C., and I suppose you will now keep in the 
rightone. . 


ROCK CANDY AS A REMEDY FOR DYSENTERY, AGAIN. 

Iam a subscriber to GLEANINGS, and sce no com- 
munication from this part of Wisconsin. The old- 
style bee-keepers lost all they had last winter. The 
season was rather poor, so they neglected their bees 
until cold weather came, then they went to work to 
pack and house them for winter, rousing them 
when they ought to leave them alone. I had 18 
swarms. Isaved6. Last spring, when I saw them 
dying, I commenced to feed rock candy, and those 
that were not too far gone partook and lived. The 
summer of 1880 was wet, and the honey was too 
watery, and it soured, causing dysentery. I have 16 
swarms now, all in good condition — all Italians, but 
they are getting rather dark colored. I will get 
some queens in the spring. I use the Langstroth 
hive, and don’t want any other. I have tried a good 
many, and all proved good for nothing. I had bees 
16 years; but last winter was the worst on bees I ev- 
er knew. 


PROTECTION FROM THE WINDS. 
I think the northeast winds very injurious to 
bees; and west winds also. I protect mine with a 


per on the quilt that covered the frames, and on this 
was placed loose chaff well pressed down. The en- 
| trances, during the coldest weather, were contract- 
| ed to about one inch by % of an inch. Now for the 
| result: Do you say they all died? No; the first of 
| April, 1881, found them all in pretty good condition, 
| with the loss of but one queen. So much has been 
| said of late in favor of upward ventilation, I have 
| been induced to prepare my bees for winter with a 
view to testing the two theories; viz., ‘upward ven- 
| lation,’ and * no upward ventilation.” I now have 
| on their summer stands 33 colonies and 6 nuclei. 
Ten good strong stocks I have left empty, and partly 
| filled boxes on. In all other respects they are wel 
| prepared for-~winter. The rest of my colonies have 
| but little, if any, upward ventilation. I will report 
their condition next spring. There are but few bees 
in this ncighborhood, outside of my own apiary. 
Four years ago there were 76 colonies (all blacks) 
within a mile anda half of me. Now there are but 
8 colonies within that distance of me. These 8 are 
all that have survived the cold and the famine; and 
they must be mine, or be Italianized, next spring, 
for I do not want a black drone to take wing within 
the flight of my virgin queens next year. Last sum- 
mer I thought I was going to get into Blasted Hopes 
sure. We had such a drought and sucha famine as 
Were never known here before. But finally showers 
came, and with the showers came flowers; and with 





high-board fence on the west and north, and pack 
them in chaff boxes. This part of Wisconsin is a 
good place to keep bees — plenty of forest, and bass- | 
wood plenty; white clover grows abundantly, wild | 
and tame; a good deal of dairying is done here, and | 
we have large pastures covered with white clover | 
almost allsummer. Some buckwheat is raised. 
RAPE HONEY FOR WINTERING. 

Not much rape is raised some years. Four years | 
ago there was some a mile from me, and I hope it | 
will not be raised nearer than 20 miles of me again. 
I had 8 swarms smell strong of rape in the fall; in 
the spring they smelled like rotten turnips, and the 
8 swarms died. JESSE H. ROBERTS. 

Munn, Manitowoc Co., Wis., Dec. 3, 1881. 

This matter of protection from the pre- 
vailing winds is a very important one in- 
deed, even if you have the best chaff hives 
for every colony ; for not only do cold winds | 
detract very much from the efficiency of 
chaff hives : but days when the bees can fly, 
if the hive is sheltered from the winds, they 
will regain the alighting-boards when they 
would not otherwise. They will also often 
go out and get water for brood-rearing, keep- 
ing under the shelter of this fence, or wind- 
break, when they would otherwise be com- 
pelled to stayinside. You will notice, in the 
picture of our apiary, that we have a close 
row of evergreens, completely surrounding 
our apiaries.—I have never before heard of 
the objection to rape you mention. 


UPWARD VENTILATION NOT ALWAYS A NECESSITY. 

I went into the winter of 1880 with 26 colonies and 
two nuclei, all on their summer stands. All were 
well packed witb chaff early, and before cold 
weather set in. Each colony, by the use of division- 
boards, was confined on as few combs as was prac- 
ticable, and the space outside the division-boards (I 
use two in each hive) was filled with oat chaff. Up- 
ward ventilation was carefully guarded against by 
spreading smoothly several thicknesses of newspa- 





the flowers came honey; and I got nearly a thousand 
pounds when I expected none. M. J. HARRIS, 
Calhoun, Ill., Dec. 14, 1881. 


FOUL BROOD; FOUNDATION THE CURE. 

I almost got out of bees last winter. The principal 
cause was foul brood. It got into a great many be- 
fore | knew what was wrong, being too late last fall 
(when I found what was the matter) to remedy the 
evil; consequently T lost over 40 swarms. As soon 
as honey was in the blossoms in the spring, I turned 
the bees all on to foundation in clean hives, took the 
comb away and melted it into wax. I boiled the 
honey, and fed it back tothem. I did not wait for 
the starving process recommended, but set them 


right to work with success, as none of the disease ap- 


peared. I put 46 good swarms into winter quartersin 
cellar Nov. 21, Theyare nice and dry. I made over 
1400 lbs. of honey last season, and started with only 
6swarms; bought 12 second swarms, cheap; built up 
to good swarms, so I feel thankful, as my loss might 
be worse. However, it was a good lesson. 

GEORGE DUNCAN. 

Embro, Ont., Can., Dec. 6, 1881. 

The matter of curing foul brood was very 
fully discussed at the convention, and friend 
Jones declared salicylic acid a perfect fail- 
ure with the real virulent foul brood, every 
time. With the plan you give, however, in 
connection with the starving process, he says 
foul brood is little more to be dreaded than 
the moth-miller we used to hear so much 
about a few years ago. The starving pro- 
cess, he says, may take as long as 70 hours, 
when the drummed - out bees have filled 
themselves with new honey. They should 
be placed in a box covered with wire cloth, 
and allowed to remain until a few bees be- 
gin to fall to the bottom, with the usual 
signs of starvation. They may then be put 
on frames of fdn., and be fed the honey, aft- 
er scalding. The combs containing sealed 
brood may all be placed in one queenless 
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colony until all the brood hatches; then 
treat this as the others, and we have really 
lost nothing but the old combs. The hives 
and frames must be thoroughly boiled ina 
large kettle, before being used again. In- 
tense freezing does not kill the germs of 
foul brood ; but thorough boiling always does. 


BEES IN COLORADO -- 135 LBS. TO THE COLONY AND 
ONE-HALF INCREASE, 

Some people in Colorado are asking if it will pay 
to keep bees in Colorado; and as a partial answer I 
will give my experience for this year. I had, in the 
spring of 1881, 26 colonies in chaff hives; increased 
to 39, or one-half, and took 3510 Ibs. of honey, being 
an average per colony, spring count, of 155 Ibs., 
nearly all extracted; 250 lbs. 1-lb. section. I cur- 
tailed increase all that was possible during the year. 
Wife and the children took care of the bees during 
the honey season. I provided hives, frames, sec- 
tions, and all bee furnitture to hand~-showing also 
a large field of usefulness and profit as well for our 
wives and daughters, especially those with lung 
trouble, as with Mrs. Rhodes, who has received great 
benefit inhaling the fumes or scent of the hives dur- 
ing the honey season. I use and recommend the 
chaff hives for this country. Mine are now so strong 
that it was only last week we could get them below 
to cover with chaff forthe wintcr. Bees are flying 
to-day, and carrying in water. We have had snow 
and cold weather, but it lasted only a few days. 
Our altitude is between 5000 and 6000 feet, 10 miles 
from the foot of the ‘*Old Rockies,’’ and 5 miles 
from Denver, the ‘‘Queen City of the Plains.” Ina 
part of that country marked on the old maps as the 
**Great Amcrican Desert,’’ we find that bees flourish 
as in the land of Palestine, which has been described 
asa land of milk and honey. By the way, I almost 
forgot to say, that wife wants a Holy-Land queen 
some time early next season. Now I will close, by 
saying that we enjoy much your monthly sermon in 
GLEANINGS, and pray that they may be greatly 


blessed of God to all who read them. 
R. H. RoOvES. 
Arvada, Jeff. Co., Col., Dec. 3, 1881. 


POLLEN AND WINTERING, AGAIN. 

As Mr. Heddon sidys, the wintering problem is 
getting to be interesting; but how will the innocent 
bees fare in the hands of the A BC class when our 
wise ones differ so widely in their advice? One says, 
upward ventilation; another, crowd the bees on the 
smailest possible number of combs, and give them 
ample time to close up all openings; others advise 
us to give plenty of room. without any protection 
whatever. What are we, the A BC class, to do with 
all of this confusion? I think that Mr. Heddon is 
on the right track. Iam confident that pollen is at 
the bottom of all our troubles in wintering (don’t 
understand me to say, that if we remove all pollen 
that the bees will winter without further attention), 
and I think that it is useless for us to leave our bees 
exposed to the winter blasts for experiment sake; 
because, if it is an open winter, so that bees can fly 
once a month, they will winter with or without an 
abundance of pollen. As we can not tell when we 
are going to have a hard winter, had we not better 
prepare for a cold winter every time? I will tell the 
friends how we can test the pollen theory. At the 
close of brood-rearing, remove all the combs that 
contain pollen, and give them combs of honcy, if 
you have them; if not, give them empty combs, and 





one of neighbor H.’s milk-pans of e2:tracted honey, 
and they will soon have it in place oi the pollen that 
you removed. By the way, friend Rice will winter 
his bees this winter as usual. That blackheart fleld 
has done for his bees the work that the rest of us 
should attend to—-removed the pollen out of the 
brood-nest, and filled the place with late brood and 
blackheart honey — the best feed for bees (my opin- 
ion) in the world. S. H. LANE. 

Whitestown, Boone Co., Ind., Dec. 13, 1881. 

LARGE YIELDS OF HONEY. 

After reading the report of H. Newhaus, I don’t 
wonder that man in Germany wondered if it rained 
honey in America. If I had such a wonderful yield 
as Mr. N., [ shouldo’t tell of it, for fear you might 
think I was telling a ** whopper.” JUNO. 

La Porte, Towa, Dec. 7, 1881. 

Gently, friend Juno. If you will look 
carefully over the present number, you will 
note a lot more of astounding yields ; and if 
you read carefully, I think you will find the 
stamp of truthfulness on all of the state- 
ments. We have blasted hopes, tolerable 
success, very good, and, once in a while, the 
astonishing. You will also find, by our back 
volumes, that many who give these large re- 
ports now, have, in former seasons, given 
some of the most discouraging. I think any 
candid reader will say that the reports we 
have given have the general stamp of fair- 
ness and truthfulness. God does send us 
the honey at times almost in showers, and 
Mags « often quite unexpectedly too, and here 
is the value of these astounding reports, that 
they may incite us to be in readiness when 
our turn comes. _ 


AN ASTONISUING REPORT FROM AN A B C SCHOLAR 
OF THREE SUMMERS. 

This being the last of the year, I will hand in my 
report for the summer just past. Iam anABC 
scholar of three summers. My account stands as 
follows: Dr. CR. 


To one extractor 

iis cada ant. dakat nas te 6 gaan 
* Lumber and nails 

ih OO RS ae een Dy ey 


RG ih hacked cnr ad anus Gokeens ; 


By extracted honey, 90 Ibs., at lic 
** comb honey, 25 Ibs., at 
* 8 young stands, at $7.00 
** 2 old stands at $7.00 


Net profit 

Iam well pleased with my success. My bees are 
all in chaff, except 2 in two-story hives with cush- 
ions on. GEORGE COLE. 

Freeport, Shelby Co., Ind., Dec. 12, 1881. 

Why, friend C.,do you mean to say you 
made the bees that gathered all that honey, 
out of nothing but an extractor, postage- 
stamps, lumber and nails, one queen, sugar, 
and GLEANINGS? Why I so infer, is, you 
do not debit the apiary with bees at all, but 
you do credit it with two old stands and 
eight young ones. Did you not omit to 
charge the two old stands you started with ? 
In any case, you have done ma a and we 
hope more of our beginners will be able to 
send in an equally good report. 
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“DOCTORS " WHO DISAGREE, ETC. 

I like to read:-GLEANINGS. I have read it now 
nearly a year, and I read of many ways to keep becs. 
One says this is the best way; the other, that; and 
they have all lost about alike. One says they hud 
dysentery, and honey is the cause of it; the other 
says pollen; another, confinement, etc. Now, they 
have not proven yet, to my satisfaction, that they 
have dysentery at all. I knowthe bees spatter their 
hives around sometimes, but don’t they do that nat- 
urally? The reason that I believe so is because, 
when 1 was a little boy my father bought a stand of 
bees, and those bees lived in that hive 30 years or 
more. I know they spattered their hive all around, 
Why did they not die out, if that is dysentery? That 
was a three-story box hive, or a drawer hive; each 
drawer had its own entrance; the brood-nest was in 
the middle drawer. They had a passage from the 
lower to the upper story. A neighbor of mine has 
had eight for many years, and they act the same 
way. Why don’t they die? His hives have en- 
trances 3 inches deep, and the breadth of the hive 
open ail winter, and they come through strong. He 
put a few swarms in Langstroth hives, and they died 
for him; they were not so airy as the box hives. 
Does not that show that they smother rather than 
freeze? Another neighbor had five —4in a frame 
hive, and one in box hive; the four frame died; box 
came through; it had an empty surplus box on top; 
it eat on a plank two feet from the ground; had 
large entrance; the wind could blowthrough the en- 
tire hive, and he got two good swarms from it this 
summer. GEO. FAUSNIGHT. 

Middle Branch, Stark Co., 0., Nov., 1881. 


Thanks, friend F. ; but I do not think you 
are quite correct in saying they winter all 
about alike. We have a few men who, we 
might almost say, never lose in wintering. 
Our friend George Grimm, for instance, and 
friend Hill, of Mount Healthy. By looking 
over our back numbers you will find many 
more. Dysentery does not always kill bees. 
If not too severe, they get over it. Again: 
A few years ago we had losses where there 
were no traces of dysentery; they ‘ just 
died,” and that was about all vou could say 
about it. ‘wo of our successful neighbors, 
Shane and Blakeslee, used to laugh at the 
rest of us about our losses; but they have 
both had seasons of spring dwindling that 
have taken at least some of the *‘ conceit” 
out of them. They winter pretty fairly now; 
but they don’t often brag a great deal about 
their ability to do so. 


A BUSINESS OPENING FOR OUR SOUTHERN FRIENDS, 
SUGGESTED. 


If this is an open winter I shall take my 3 stands 
through. My experience has been, that there is no 
trouble in wintering bees, if the winter is moder- 
ate. I think I have found out, that if aman wants to 
make money by the aale of bees be must go south; 
then he will bave a market north for three years out 
of. five, when the bees in the North are winter- 
killed. The same. with fruits. When peaches are 
ripe in this climate, the North has been supplied 
from the South, as we learned two years ago, hun- 
dreds of bushels rotting on the ground, and no de- 
mand. There, now, what do you think of this essay? 

G. W. House. 

Bainbridge, Putnam Co., Ind., Nov. 20, 1881. 


Well, I think it quite an interesting essay, 





friend H.; but I can not quite agree to the 
statement, that we here in the North lose 
our bees in wintering, three times out of 
five. I admit there is a pretty good demand 
for bees as often as that, and that there are 
usually a good many bad losses; but, my 
friend, we are going to do better. Never 
mind; bring on the bees from the South; 
there will always be a good market for them. 


RUBBER FOUNDATION PLATES. 

I was anxious to be able to say I could make good 
work, which I can not exactly say yet; but the sea- 
son was almost past before I got them, so that we 
have not had much experience yet. [ can at times 
make perfect sheets, but not uniformly. I have no 
trouble in getting them off, but the sheets have 
white blisters in them here and there, mostly in the 
center, as ifit were air-bubbles. I saw some in the 
sheet sent me. Can it be remedied any way, as they 
look so badly? LESLIE TAIT. 

Foveran, Aberdeenshire, Scotland, Sept. 27, 1881. 


It is true, that fdn. made on the rubber 
plates has not the finish and nice appear- 
ance of that made with the rolls, because 
they compress the wax so as to put a gloss 
and accurate outline to it; but, my friend, 
this finish in the hard wax is just what the 
bees do not like, and you will find they will 
work out your fdn. with that soft look and 
jagged outline very much easier than that 
made on rolis. In fact. the latter is worked 
clear down like natural comb, because it is 
virtually wax in the state it is in natural 
comb, withont any of the hardening or com- 
pressing. The white blisters you mention 
do no harm at all for actual work. Shall we 
sacrifice utility for looks simply ? 


SEEDING ALONG OUR RAILWAYS WITH HONEY- 
PLANTS, ETC. * 

During the past fall there has been thrown up the 
roadway of anew railroad that passes within a few 
hundred feet from my apiary. Now, I have availed 
wyself of the opportunity of getting quite a lot of 
fine bee pasture by sowing the entire roadbed (some 
hundred feet wide) for a distanve of some two miles, 
in white Dutch clover, sweet clover (melilot), gold- 
en honey plant, motherwort, and catnip. Asa great 
part of the roadbed was of loose, fresh earth, the 
seeds (all mixed together) when sown were covered 
by the first rain that fell, and much of it is up al- 
ready. Now, as the land in question would soon 
have been covered with tall coarse weeds, was it not 
better to give the seeds of well-known honey-plants 
the first and best chance to occupy the ground? Of 
course, it costs something; cuite an item, in fact, to 
get seeds and time to sow them; but I feel convinced 
that within reach of the majority of the wide-awake 
bee-keepers of the U.S., there is enough waste or 
idle land to give their bees ample stores to gather, 
if these lands in question were only sown in honey- 
producing plants, that would seed themselves from 
year to year, or become perennial. We bee-keepers, 
as a class, have not enough faith in the outcome of 
our business, and consequently our works are few 
compared with what they ought to be. Let some one 
in each township decide to do a little, and stick to it, 
even through repeated fai'ures, and the result will 
be almost magical in its effects on improved bee 
culture and the production of honey. 

Belleville, Ills., Oct, 12, 1881. RE. T. FLANAGAN, 
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FROM ONE TU EIGHT IN ONE SEASON. 

1 have written to you several times, and never 
have told you anything about my bees. Last spring 
I started in with one hive, mixed with Italians, and 
I now have eight hives; the old hive swarmed, four 
times, and three of the new hives swarmed, and are 
all doing well. I can’t work with them myself, but 
my wife tends to them; that may be the reason they 
do so well. What do you think? R. T. NORRIS. 

Bakersfield, Kern Co., Cal., Nov., 188]. 

Of course it was, friend N.; and your let- 
ter has just given mean idea. .If we can’t 
get letters enough from the ladies to keep 
their department going, we will get their 
husbands to report in regard to their doings, 
just as you have done. I suppose, of course, 
none of the husbands willreport any of their 
bad conduct. 


WHERE TO HAVE THE HONEY-HOUSE, ETC. 

I started a year ago last spring with one hive of 
bees; increased to 4, and I wintered them packed 
with chaff in dry-goods boxes. The four came 
through in pretty fair condition. I bought 2 swarms 
this spring, then started with the six; then my report 
for this summer. I extracted 505 lbs. of basswood, 
clover, and dandelion honey, and increased to 19 by 
natural swarming. I use the Adair frames in two- 
story hives. I sold my honey for 15 cents per Ib.; 
Comb honey sells for 20 and 22c. I packed 15 hives in 
boxes, and put 4in the cellar for winter, all in good 
condition. I have your A B C, and Cook’s Man- 
ual, and I take GLEANINGS. Would you please an- 
swer this question? How far has a house for ex- 
tracting to be from the hives, or is there any certain 
distance? Wm. A. MURKAR. 

Aberdour, Bruce Co., Ont., Can., Dec. 7, 1881. 


It is simply a matter of convenience to 
the operator, friend M. In ouroriginal hex- 
agonal apiary, we put the house in the cen- 
ter, as you will see by the A BC; but this 
was objected to, because the apiarist could 
not see what was going on, on the other side 
of the building. Experience has demon- 
strated this to be a very important point, es- 
pecially in swarming-time, and we now have 
the honey-house at: one side, as you will see 
in the apiary near our factory. In such a 
case, it is well to have a car or wheelbarrow 
arranged to carry the combs back and forth. 
Having the extractor on a car, with a tent 
over it, is a very good way where the apiar 
is run for extracted honey alone. You will 
observe that all these arrangements are very 
fully discussed in the A BC. 


HOW TO DO WITH QUEENS RECEIVED BY MAIL IN 
THE WINTER. 

The queen received at noon to-day. I opened the 
cage in the postoffice. They appeared so quiet I 
was afraid they were dead; and so they were to all 
appearance. I emptied the contents into my hand, 
and warmed them by blowing my breath on them, 
and presently I had the satisfaction of sceing them 
move. The queen was the first to show signs of 
life. I took them home in the house; they soon 
were lively. I certainly would not.use the tin slide 
in winter, as itis too cold. Thanks for promptness. 
I never received queens in so short time before. 

JOHN SMITH. 

Morpeth, Ontario, Can., Dec. 9, 1881. 


We are now covering the tin slide with 





thick paper. I know that some other sub- 

stance would seem to be better for cold 

weather, but it is very difficult to get any 

thing that will answer the purpose for the 

io plan of introducing, as the tin slide 
oes. 


AN A B C SCHOLAR’S TROUBLES. 

I received of you, through friend N. T. Phelps, 
about the first of June, one pound of bees and a 
tested queen. About the 8th of July I divided them, 
and shortly afterward I discovered my queen (which 
was a good one at first) laying nothing but drones. I 
got another queen of you, and removed the old one; 
in the meantime the bees in the other hive had 
been trying in vain to raise aqueen from drone lar- 
ve. I then got another queen of you, which I 
worked five or six days to introduce, and finally lost. 
I then got a queen-cell from which they raiseda 
fine-looking queen. In duc time she was impreg- 
nated, and proved to be purely mated, and very pro- 
lific. Before any bees hatched, my two stocks had 
become very weak, as you may suppose. I got two 
frames of brood, and about a pound of black bees, 
which ! united with them. As the drought had de- 
stroyed about all bloom, I commenced feeding, and 
the way the cueens filled the frames with brood was 
wonderful. I fed about 30 lbs. of A sugar tothe two 
stocks, and, fearing they had not enough to winter 
on, I gave the two about 10 lbs. of candy when I put 
them upfor winter. I crowded them on four frames 
in one hive and five in the other, packing them on 
their summer stands, and Iam in hopes I shall not 
find myself in Blasted Hopes in the spring. 

In putting my bees up for winter I hada good op- 
portunity of observing the difference between blacks 
and Italians in amiability. In one hive, the blacks I 
had united with my Italians were quite plenty, and 
their disposition any thing but pleasant; in fact, I 
had to get friend Phelps to help me in preparing 
them for winter. Wethought we would be good 
subjects for a cartoon — he at one side of the hive 
plying the smoker with all his might, and I at the 
other side getting them in shape for winter. With 
the other stock I had no difficulty wbatever, the 
blacks having all died off. You see I came pretty 
near having more experience than bees. 

The bee-keepers about here have had very little 
surplus this year, on account of drought. 

Kingsville, O., Dec. 19, 1881. H. H. PEASE. 

You did just right in feeding them up as 
you did, frieid ?.,and if you persevere right 
along on that track, you will come out 
ahead, and I wish you would just see if my 
predictions do not come true. You have 
persevered amid difficulties, instead of let- 
ting them ‘“‘all slide,’ as many might have 
done, and you are of the right stripe to 
make a bee man. . 


HONEY FROM THE OAK. 

I see on page 601, December GLEANLNGS, in an- 
swer toa Texas correspondent, you say that honey 
is not a normal product of the oak-tree, but is pro- 
duced only by insects, etc. Now I will tell you what 
I do know about honey from the white-oak tree. In 
the spring (I can’t just recall the exact time), when 
the little acorns are just shaping, they furnish 
honey, and sometimes a considerable amount The 
spring of 1880 was the first I had notice of it (not 
paying much attention to the matter befere). I 
was in the timber, and heard a very large humming 
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of becs. I thought at first it was a swarm, but soon 
found out they were working on the white-oak tree. 
To make sure of the matter, Iclimbed upin a tree 
and watched them alighting on the little acorns. I 
8 cured some of them, and found the sweet liquid 
oozing out of them. They reminded me of the gum 
blossoms, the honey standing in little drops. But 
this tree must be different from Texas oak. 

Flat Ridge, O., Dec. 7, 1881, A. H. Durr. 


BEE-KEEPERS’ CONVENTIONS. 


I have been reading the journals very closely, and 


I notice that there is a great interest being taken in 
the bee-keepers’ conventions throughout the United 
States. I notice that Michigan has six associations; 
and if Michigan can have six, it looks as if Indiana 
could afford to have one; and I think that it would 
get the bee-keepers acquainted with each other, and 
enable them to discuss the best method of handling 
and wintering our little pets, and getting them as 
strong as possible by the time the honey crop comes. 
I would like to hear from the rest of the bee-keep- 
ers of Indiana and other States, for I think we can 
have a convention that will be interesting and bene- 
ficialto all whoattend. Mr. Root, I would like to 
hear from you on this subject, and would like to 
know if you will help us all youcan in trying to get 
up this convention. Bee-keepers of Indiana, let us 
all try to see if we can get this association started, 
and have a meeting this next spring. Let us hear 
from all who are interested in the welfare of bees, 

through GLEANINGS or any other journal. 
GEORGE W. BAKER. 

Lewisville, Ind., Dec. 8, 1881. 


I will gladly do all I can, friend B., con- 
sistent with the best interests of our large 
circle of readers, for [ am well convinced 
that conventions, like the one I have recent- 
ly attended, will be productive of much 
good. Please bear in mind, that we wish to 
have these pages filled with matter of gen- 
eral interest to all its readers, as much as 
possible, and that it would hardly be fair to 
take much space for any thing of interest to 
any one special locality. We mean to an- 
nounce all conventions ; but please bear in 
mind, that for reasons above given, we can 
not give very much space to each. 

FROM BLASTED HOPES TO S8MILERY. 

I am not a new subscriber to your magazine; my 
time ran out last spring, and [thought my bees were 
going too. I put 16 swarms into the cellaraftera two- 
week’s zero freeze, and came out in the spring with 
9, and felt quite discouraged; but God in his good- 
ness has increased them to 21, and gave us (I should 
say us instead of me, for my wife is a worker in the 
apiary with me) 585 lbs. of honey, mostly in 1-lb. 
sections, and have sold most of it at 17and 20 cts. per 
Ib. We have missed GLEANINGS very much. 

Waupaca, Wis., Dec., 1881. J. B. GREEN. 


FRIEND HAYHURST'S “* TIN-PAIL STORY.” 

The consignment of pint pails that you refer to on 
page 578, Dec. GLEANINGS, was duly received, and 
they outsell any package I have ever used. The 
freight bill was $1.81, making the total cost to me 
$14.56 — just $6.44 less than the lowest figures that I 
can get, in our city of nearly 100,000 inhabitants, for 
the same article; I begin to think that sore of us 


you from the bottom of my — boots for your prompt 
way of doing business, not only in shipping without 
delay, butin always acknowledging receipt of orders. 
Your style of packing is excellent; not one of the 
whole 300 pails was injured in transit. If we Kan- 
sas City folks get a good crop of honey next year, 
and do not have our tin-shop started, * John” will 
have a big stock of pails to make for us, 
E. M. HAYaURST. 

P. S.—We (wife, babies, and self) are wonderfully 
| pleased with the little pails. kK. M. H. 
Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 15, 1881. 
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J HLAS. E. MCRAY, Canon City, Colora- 
C do, sends us a beautiful-looking blos- 
som, which he describes as follows :— 
| Itisin blossom allsummer, and bees work on it 
almost as they do on mignonnette. 

Canon City, Colorado. Cuas. E. McRay. 

As it was beyond our experience, we sent 
it to Prof. Beal, who names it as follows :— 

This is Petalostemon macrostachyus. I have had 
two other species sent in as bee-plants. It is nearly 
related to the clovers, and several of them are called 
prairie clovers. W. J. BEAL. 
Agricultural College, Lansing, Mich., Nov., 1881. 











dies’ rtment 
Ladies’ Department. 
ITE following is credited to Mrs. Harri- 
son, but as the scrap of paper I found 
it on told no more, I do not know how 
Ishall be able to give credit any further. 
See if it does not sound like her. 
Bee-keeping, although a laborious employment, 
demands no great outlay of strength at one time. 
It embraces the performance of many little items, 
which require skilland gentleness more than muscle. 
The hand of woman from nature, habit, and educa- 
tion, has acquired an ease of motion which is agree- 
ableto the sensibilities of bees, and her breath is 
seldom offensive to their olfactories by reason of to- 
bacco or beer. 
Women have demonstrated that the making of 
hives and surplus boxes is no objection, as they 
have purchased them in the flat, nailed, and painted 
them. The hiving of swarms is neither more diffi- 
cult nor dangerous than the washing of windows or 
milking. The right time to extract honcy, or to put 
on, or take off surplus boxes, requires no more tact 
or skill to determine than the proper fermentation 
of bread, or the right temperature of the oven re- 
quired for baking. She is in her allotted sphere 
while raising queens and nursing weak colonies, or 
caring for the honey when off the hive. 
The most powerful argument in view of the suit- 
ableness of bee-keeping for women is this: that it is 
something she can do at home, and not interfere 
with her domestic duties. Many women of small 
means have young children depending upon their 
exertions for support, and remuncrative work to be 
performed at home brings very little in the market 








fellows out here had better start a tin-shop. I thank 


of to-day; for instance, the making of overalls at 
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five cents a pair, and shirts at 50 cents per dozen. 
Sheis compelled to accept less pay than men for the 
same service performed. We had a friend, chosen 
as principal of aschool on account of her efficiency, 
but she was compelled to accept lower wages than 
her predecessor, who was a man, and dismissed for 
his;incompetency. But we have never found a deal- 
er unscrupulous enough to offer less for a pound of 
honey because it was produced by a woman. 

HOW SOME YOUNG LADIES KEPT BEES — AND DIDN’T 

KEEP THEM. 

DEAR GLEANINGS:~- I thought you would like to 
hear about bee matters from this part of the Union, 
and so I will attempt to make a report that I hope 
will be of some interest to you and your readers. My 
two sisters and myself formed, last year, under the 
guidance of an old and tried friend, and scientific 
apiarist, a co-operative apiary association tocarry on 
bee culture on our father’s farm, adjoining the far- 
famed Bonaventure Cemetery. We had wintered 
three colonies on the summer stand without the 
least protection — not even a honey-board, and did 
not lose a single colony, nor did we perceive much 
dwindling; although we had the severest winter 
known for forty years. So you see the question of 
wintering, that is so extensively discussed in the 
bee papers, does not puzzle us here at all. Last 
spring we divided each of our three colonies into 
three, and with some nuclei given us by a friend, we 
attempted to build up fifteen or sixteen good col- 
onies. After the unusually severe and protracted 
winter, spring vegetation came on rather late, but 
with a rush. The sudden abundance of forage 
seemed to demoralize our bees; they were taken 
with a swarming rage that nothing could control. 
Cutting out the queen-cells did not produce the least 
effect; and even the weakest colonies could not re- 
sist the swarming impetus. 

After the turmoil was over, we found ourselves 
the possessors of 17, more or less, weak colonies, 
which we hoped to be able to build up into strong 
colonies for the fall crop. But we reckoned with- 
out the host. First we were invaded by foul brood, 
which destroyed two colonies before we could stay 
the pestilence by freely spraying with thymole; 
then came the long drought, lasting nearly five 
months, and proving to us as destructive as the last 
winter was to the Northern bee-keepers, In conse- 
quence, we could build up and retain only six col- 
onies, and did not get a pound of surplus honey. 
And still we fared better than many a bee-keeper in 
these parts; for many lost their entire stock. But 
we do not feel discouraged, for we know that this 
was an extraordinary year, and that we will soon be 
able to recuperate, so do not put us into the Growlery. 
I think young women have no business, anyhow, to 
go into the Growlery, for they ought always to be of 
a hopeful and cheerful mood. At any rate I try al- 
ways to preserve that. Hoping that I may be able 
to send you a more favorable report next year, lam 

Yours truly,— T. LA DoRA MILLER. 

Savannah, Ga., Nov. 22, 1881. 


_ I most emphatically agate with your clos- 
ing. sentiment, my friend; for if the young 
ladies should take to growling, where in the 
world should we all land? By the way, 
where was that ‘‘ scientific apiarist,” all the 
time during the drought ? Couldn’t he send 
or give you a little sugar, or something to 
keep your bees from starving ? In some re- 





spects, a severe drought is just the nicest 
time in the world to rear bees and queens. 
Neighbor H. once said something, to the ef- 
fect that he would be glad when the honey 
season was over, or he could get along a 
great deal better by feeding, than he could 
when the honey came in so fast as to be 
cramping the queens for room all the time. 
Never let bees die, simply because of a 
drought, girls ; and when you can’t find any- 
body else to loan you the money to buy su- 
gar, write to your Uncle Amos. The“ Co- 
operative Apiary Association’ would be 
good for it, would they not ? 








Notes and Queries. 


HAVE 4000 Ibs. extracted and box honey my 
bees gathered for me this summer, which 
brought me over $500, all cash in hand. An ad- 

vertisement in GLEANINGS brought me the custom- 

ers. Bees all in good shape; 68 in cellar, 80 on sum- 

mer stands, with quilt, trodden flax straw, hives 

wind and water tight, and al! for winter protection 

for bees. J. B. MURRAY. 
Ada, O., Dec. 12, 1881. 


I have 245 Ibs. of box honey from 6 swarms this 
year. JAS. P. BURDICK. 
Glen's Falls, Warren Co., N. Y., Nov., 1881. 








NO WATER NEEDED IN WET WEATHER. 
Queen received on 14th, O. K. Thanks for teach- 
ing me that bees don’t need water in wet weather; 
also for promptness. I. L. VAN ZANDT. 
Dido, Texas, Nov. 16, 188]. 


[ say amen to all the square men. The Lord help 
us to hold the light up by precept and example, and 
encourage all we can to take a higher stand in bus- 
iness as well as morals. W. STANARD. 

Bear Grove, Iowa, Nov. 8, 1881. 


My becs have not done very well this scason. I 
have cold 400 lbs. of honey from 7 hives, at 25 c. per 
lb. Owing to the severe drought this fall, my bees 
did not hold their own, and I had to feed some in or- 
der to put them in good condition for winter. 

Bethel, Conn., Dec. 5, 1881. 8. H. HicKoK. 





ONLY ONE MISSED IN EIGHT YEARS. 
December number of GLEANINGS has not made 
its appearance up to date. Will you please send 
again? This is the first number missing in about 8 
years, JOHN F. DIPMAN. 
Fremont, Sandusky Co., O., Dee. &, 1881. 





T had 48 colonies of bees in the spring, and had 
them transferred into the Langstroth hives. We 
got 40 gallons of extracted honey; 100 lbs. of bees- 
wax, and now we have our bees Italianized and all 
in good fix. Tom YOUNG. 

Spring Grove, Union Co., Ky., Oct. 25, 1881. 


The bees did well this summer. One of my neigh- 
bors had 1400 lbs., ext., from 10 hives in the spring, 
and made 6 new ones. Mine weie all dead but six. I 
increased to 24, very strong mostly, with 20 frames; 
I took away the upper 10 frames, and crowded the 
bees to the under 10 frames; extracted 200 Ibs., and 
have 300 in combs for next year. JAS. MCLAY. 

Madison, Wis , Oct. 20, 1881. 
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HILU’S DEVICE FOR WINTERING. 

Please send me two of those things to put on the 
frames (Hill's device). I know it is nice, for I put 
some large spools im to hold the chaff cushions up 
in the middle, last winter; made candy after your 
recipe, and fed a small swarm, and they did nicely. 

A. E. HARROWER. 

Lawrenceville, Tioga Co., Pa., Nov. 28, 1881. 


TELEPHONES TO TELL WHEN BEES ARE SWARMING. 
I took down my telephone from the house to the 
shop, on account of the incessant thumping heard at 
each end by the bees. 1 thought it would be too bad 
if it served them as it did the pigeons which I so oft- 
ep see lying dead under our telegraph line here. 
R. WILKIN. 
San Buenaventura, Cal., Noy. 28, 1881. 


FLORIDA, 

Bees have been gathering steadily for the past 
eight weeks, some swarms having stored 30 lbs. of 
surplus in that time. There is every prospect of 
their continuing at it until Christmas, as the saw- 


palmetto berry crop is still to come when the pres- | 


ent one is exhausted. W.S. HART. 


New Smyrna, Fla., Nov. 15, 1881. 


UPS AND DOWS IN SCOTLAND. 

I have got your A B C book, and think it is up to 
the times. I try the bees in a small way, but I have 
not got a lick of honey tbis season, as I had even to 
feed in the month of June to keep them from starv- 
ing. I had a rare good “smile’’ last year, so can 
stand a little long face this, but don’t mean to 
* growl.” THOs. EWART. 

Lanrick Castle, Doune, Perthshire, Scot’d, Nov., 81. 


IN THE SUN OR OUT OF THE SUN, FOR WINTER. 

I have a row of hives standing in the shade of a 
south building, and the sun will not shine on them 
till spring. All are on summer stands. Now, which 
will do better, move them to where the sun shines 
on them, or shade till spring? 

Mrs. D. A. DONNELLY. 

Valmont, Colo., Nov. 24, 1881. 

(This matter of shade in winter is an unsettled 
point; and, if I am correct, different winters would 
give different results. I would say, give us the sun- 
shine. What has been the experience of others?] 


AN APOLOGY. 

The Southeastern Michigan Bec-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion met the 15th. There was a small attendance, 
but avery interesting meeting was had. A little 
apology for not giving notice in GLEANINGS would 
be satisfactory to your subscribers, and relieve me 
from blame. New officers were chosen. 

A. PRUDDEN, Ex-Pres. 

Ann Arbor, Mich., Dec. 20, 1881. 

{do most humbly apologize, friend Prudden, and 
if you will tell me when you meet next,I will give 
you a notice that I hope will make all amends.] 


HONEY-PAILS AND CANS. 

I had some honey-cans made this year, and the 
party that made them put &% mouth-pieces to pour 
in and out of, and I assure you that it is annoying 
to pour honey out of them orinthem. 1 had three 
100-lb. cans, and two 6-gallon cans made. Can you 
manage to nest the large cans, say from 50 lbs. down 
to 1 gallon? or for what can you sell me 1 dozen 1- 
gallou cans and 1 dozen '%-ga'lon cans? Now, what 


I wish, is enough different sizes so that when I ex- 
tract I can fillthe cans from the extractor, and in 
that way obviate the difficulty of drawing honey 
when I go to market, as it will bein suitable vessels 
to deliver to purchasers. Please let me know about 
freight and price at once, so I can order when I send 
for hives. [know that you advertise nests of cans 
such as Dadant uses, but I do not wish any thing un- 
der % gallon, as I do not retail much under that 
size. J. D. FoosHe. 

Coronaca, 8. C., Nov. 30, 1881. 

{I think, friend F., the tendency is, of late, to pre- 
fer covered pails instead of cans, for we then can 
nest them in shipping. Candied honey can be cas- 
ily got out, and the pails are always wanted by the 
purchaser of thehoney. Covered pails will be found 
on our counter list, from 1 pint to 1% gallons. We 
ean furnish 5-gallon pails for 50 cents each, and 10- 
gallon pails for 75 cents each. For prices by the 
hundred, see lists. Freight will be very much less 
on nested pails, because they make a solid package, 
compared with covered pails all of one size.] 











| i Blasted Hopes. 


|@r Letters from Those Who have Made 
Bee Culture a Failure. 








SEND you three dollars for three subscribers. I 
it thought I could get a club of five by this time, 
but I have failed. The bee-keepers in this sec- 

tion think bees are a perfect failure, and those who 
| write for the paper tell too many big stories about 
the amount of honey they get from a stock of bees. 
| Lam not discouraged yet quite, if the honey don't 
pour in by the bairel. I have twenty stands nicely 
tucked away in boxes, filled with chaff, to try my 
luck again this winter. But there is one thing that 
T have got disgusted with; that is transferring and 
! fixing up my neighbors’ bees, and then they will let 
them stand and never look after them till something 
| goes wrong, no odds how much [ tell them how to 
look to them, then somebody is to blame. I love to 
| work with the becs, and have worked and handled 
| them for three years, and taken and read two bee 
journals, so I think I know something about them. 

T. M. PEARSON, 
Tippecanoe City, 0., Nov. 26, 1881. 


That is right, friend P.; do not get dis- 
couraged, even if honey does not pour in by 
the barrel right away. God will send you 
the barrels full in his own good time, pro- 
viding you do not get weary in well doing, 
| nor get out of patience with your neighbors. 
| 1 wonder if wef will feel hurt if they should 

see this. If both youand they havea Christ- 
ian spirit, they will not, assuredly; but on 
the contrary it will do them good to be told 
of what they must know is their own short- 
comings. It just now oceurs to me that 
‘this letter don’t belong in Blasted Hopes 
after all. 





} 











TOBACCO COLUMN. 


soa 


1 the first place, in regard to stopping Our Homes: 





I vote, “No, sir!" everytime. I quit the use of 
tobacco after you offered to pay men out of 
your own poeket (you don’t owe me any thing for 
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that), but I believe you'd better quit that. I think 
—yea, I know—-that we have men who will lie and 
swear to it for less than the price of a smoker, be- 
cause I know some who have been before the grand 
jury, and, under oatb, lied from beginning to end. I 
have no father to take cere of, but would gladly, if 
Thad a father as good as you had. Mine died when 
I was a little boy. I am now 42. 
of you if you are obedient. es 
East Germantown, Wayne Co., Ind., Dee. 7, 1881. 


Why, friend X., you astonish me by your 
apparent faith and trust in God, and then, 
almost in the same sentence, express such a 
woeful want of confidence in your fellow- 
man. Again, you object to the Tobacco 
Column, and yet, almost in the same breath, 
give us one of the strongest proofs of its 
power to do good we have ever had. If I 
understand you, my offer induced you to 
stop using tobacco, although I did not know 
of it, nor even think cf its having that ef- 
fect. Does it not seem that God blessed my 
feeble (and, as many of you think, misdirect- 
ed) efforts, and that, too, in a way J had not 
thought of ? Now once more: I do not be- 
lieve that thos2 who gave their promise here 
on these pages have, very — of them, 
been unfaithful. Two, at least. have come 
forward like men, and paid for the smokers, 
and I feel pretty sure the rest are holding the 
fort, like yourself, friend B. Is it not so, 
boys ? 

Friend Root:— There is a little idea some friend 
might be thankful for having his attention called to. 
It was just brought fresh to my mind whilst reading 
your Tobacco Column. It is the definition of sin. 
When an infidel, I used to often say, ** Those relig- 
ious fanatics who thought they were all the time 
committing sin, and were calling every one a sinner, 
might do so, but for my part, I acted out the nature 
God gave me, so he, if any one, not I, committed the 
sin,” until one day the definition came before my 
mind: “A sinner is one who does either what he 
ought not to do, or leaves undone what he ought to 
do.” How many of us are in many ways doing both 
these things? Then the truth flashed on me, that I 
was indeed a sinner, and must continue to be one 
until able to do, not what some one else thought 
right, but until my conscience was satisfied I had 
not failed in either particular. I quit tobacco when 
15, because of an argument that came up in my 
mind whether it would do more harm tban good 
in the world; and though at the time not admitting 
that it did me any particular harm or good, except a 
pleasurable animal gratification, the argument stood 
so plainly, that it probably did more harm tban good, 
that my cigar was buried right there, to remain un- 
til I could get the arguments in favor of smoking. 
But £3 years of experience has not been able to 
change that decision, and now I ask the question of 
my professing Christian friends, ‘* Will you not hon- 
estly argue the case in your own minds, and if you 
are satisfied that it is not to the glory of God that 
you use it, if, after examination you are. satisfied 
you are doing or leaving undone, and thus commit- 
ting sin, will you not put away the weed, and come 
with a clean mouth and conscience, to the Lord in 
prayer?” Ihave nota word here to say to those 
who do not believe, “ Ye are the temples of God, and 
the Spirit of God dwelicth in you; whoso desecrates 
the temple, God will destroy.” How continually 

oF 


God will take care 





should we examine all questions, to see if we are do- 

ing or leaving undone anything! Are we making 

the most of life, using even the body to the best ad- 

vantage? I. B. Romrorp. 
Bakersfleld, Kern Co., Cal., Dec., 1881. 





I see in your bee book that you will send a bee- 
smoker to any person who wiil quit using to- 
bacco. I have quit chewing, after being a slave 
to the weed for over forty years; so if you will 
send one, and if I ever chew the stuff again, I will 
send you double the price of the smoker. 

Bakersfield, Kern Co., Cal. ASA FINLEY. 








MR. MERRYBANKS AND HIS NEIGH- 
BOR. 


And the rain descended, and the floods came, and 
the “— blew, and beat upon that house, and it 
tellnot; for it was founded upona rock.--MATT. 7:25. 


’’l’ was the next week one morning, that 

M John, as he woke up, heard the sound 

of rain on the roof. He looked out, and 
it was rain everywhere apparently; and as 
he met his mother, he remarked,— 

‘*T guess pa won’t work to-day anyway, 
because it rains so he can’t.” 

** But J guess he will; and more than that, 
he has been at work some time.’ There 
was a pleasant twinkle in his mother’s eye 
as she Said this, and at the same time noted 
Jolin’s look of surprise as he looked over the 
small house and could see nothing of his 
father. Dear reader, did you ever see any- 
body sit down and complain they had noth- 
ing to do when you could see a dozen things 
that needed doing sadly? And did you 
ever notice other people of your acquaint- 
ance who were always busy, and who would 
find some work to do, even during the few 
minutes they were waiting for dinner, or 
at any other similar odd moment? I sus- 
pect the reason why some are so industrious, 
and others are not, is because some are 
more selfish than others. I here use the 
word ‘' selfish ’’ in a sense bordering close on 
laziness, a lazy person is always a selfish 
one, I believe, although a selfish person ma 
not always be a lazy one, perhaps. Well, 
one whose heart is full, and fired by the sub- 
lime words of our Savior, that so stirred ° 
the heart of John’s father, can not well be 
lazy or idle. I will repeat his favorite little 
text, for you may have forgotten it: ‘‘ Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with al] thy 
strength, and with all thy mind; and th 
neighbor as thyself.” Well, it was through 
this text that our friend had learned to love 
work, and to be aye $c too, than he had 
ever before been in all his life, even though 
he was at the very time fighting against the 
cravings for tobacco. In fact, | am not 
really sure he was not happier for those cra- 
vings. Do you remember the lines of the 
little hymn ? — 

Soul, then know thy full salvation; 
Rise o’er sin and fear and care; 


Joy to find in every station 
Something still to do or bear. 


Well, after John had been sorely puzzled 


at the queer smile in his mother’s face, he 
all at once thought he heard a strange sort of 
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scratching, or scraping. At first he thought 
it was overhead, but finally decided it was 
under the floor. His father could not well 
be under the floor, for there was not room 
for him, unless he lay down on his face, and 
crawled. He opened the door on the side 
opposite the storm,and lookedundcr. There 
was his father, sure enough. scraping out a 
place in the dirt, so he could manage to sit 
up by bending low his head. John was soon 
under there too, by his side, and very soon, 
by the aid of the spade, shovel, and hoe, they 
could both work quite comfortably. It is 
true, the water started two or three times to 
run in on to them, from the rain; but by 
vigorously banking up the dirt it was kept 
away, and by breakfast time a place was 
made that would almost do to call a cellar. 
Did they enjoy it? To be sure, they did; 
and as John bowed his head while the father 
asked God’s blessing on all the little house- 
hold at their morning meal, I am sure every 
one of the four echoed his words from the 
bottom of their hearts, even though it was a 
damp and rainy morning. Before noon, 
John’s father struck a rock which proved to 
be the same one found down by the new 
spring. The rock was at a depth that made 
it rather high for the cellar bottom, and 
John proposed they should ete out pieces, 
and use them for a wall on which to support 
the building. 

‘* But we are not masons, my boy, and we 
don’t know how to cut stone and lay it up 
into a wall, even if we had a mason’s tools.” 

‘** But, father, I know we can do it, if we 
only try hard; and we can do it rainy days, 
so it won’t cost any thing.”’ 

*“ Allright,” said his father; ‘* we will do 
our best at it.” 

With the spade, a place was cut into the 
rock, comparatively soft through damp- 
ness, right under the center of the house, 
and in this a post was set, that just drove 
under the main timber of the house, effectu- 
ally preventing the tottering of the floor 
overhead, even if John should get excited 
and jump up and down at the success of 
their experiments. They soon found the 
hole in the rock filling with water. 

** Why, father, it must be another spring.” 

** Very likely.” 

“Qh! Dll-tell you! We will just make 
that drain in the rock, that runs up to the 
spring, come clear up into the cellar, and 
then the water won’t do any hurt. Can we 
not do that, father ?”’ 

‘*T was just thinking of the same thing, 
John, and I think we can doit.” It tooka 
great deal of hard work, but it was done. 
More than that, a place was scooped out in 
the rock, for setting pans of milk, and there 
they had a nice little spring-house right in 
the cellar. 

I suppose it will now be as good a time as 
“~~ to tell you about the speckled trout. 

you see, while Mr. Merrybanks was visit- 
ing some friends in Connecticut, he was so 
much taken up with the beauty of the 
speckled trout of the mountain streams, that 
he brought quite alot of small ones home, 
and looking about for a place where they 
could have fresh spring water, he decided 
on the spot nearto John’s temperance hotel, 
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which you will see in the picture on page 
563, Nov. No. A secure dam of stone was 
made across the brook, and in the center of 
the little pond thus formed was a tuft of 
aquatic plants and grasses,—a sort of little 
island in appearance. Of course, the chil- 
dren all took a very pve interest in 
the work, and when the beautiful little 
fishes were set at liberty, their admiration 
and joy hardly knew any bounds. ‘Ihe fish 
soon became quite tame, and would come up 
to be fed as readily as a lot of chickens, when 
no stranger was near; but atthe first glimpse 
of a strange face they were off under the lit- 
tle island so quickly that no one would ever 
dream there were any fish at all in the little 
pond. However, if he came up and stood 
there a white, pretty soon, to his great sur- 
prise, he saw a beautiful fish in the water, 
where, a second before, there were none, as 
it came so suddenly and bpm» he was half 
tempted to say it then and there for the first 
time sprung into existence. In this way, an- 
other and then another would all at once 
start into view, with a suddenness that would 
lead you to declare most positively they 
could not have swum out from the weeds in 
the center island. Well, as little fishes, like 
little bees, are always ripe for mischief or 
adventure, it was not long before they found 
their way through the subterranean pass- 
age, up into Mr. Jones's cellar, and merry 
times did the children have watching for 
them by lamplight, as they came trooping in 
one after the other, only to scud around the 
pans of milk a few times, and then hustle off 
down to the pond again. tlirough the narrow 
way cut in the rock. Of cvuurse, everybody 
had to see the speckled trout, and so.it trans- 
pired that all of Onionville, and some folks 
who didn’t live there, came to see the sight, 
and were thereby induced to make purchases 
at John’s “ hotel.’’ Of course, every one 
‘must have a drink out of the tin cup, and 
then pretty nearly every visitor had to take 
acup home, just because — well, I really do 
not know why everybody had to buy one, un- 
less it was because they looked so bright and 
clean; for John did not make them much 
faster than people wanted them. 

Close beside the little trout pond was 
placed a gentle colony of Italian bees, and 
the sight of the pretty creatures, as they 
sported in front of the hive, which was nice- 
ly leveled up, and banked in front with 
white sand. was almost as great an attrac- 
tion to visitors as the speckled trout. A 

ath ran up to the barrel, where one could 
ook in and see the sand still boiling up in 
the bottom, as the pure spring water came 
forth from the rock. On either side of this 
path, and, in fact, over the whole tract of 
ground that had been the slop-hole, John’s 
father had sown turnips, and planted white 
beans, as these were the only two crops he 
knew of that would mature so late in the 
season. As this garden patch was so plain- 
ly in sight, it was as very cleanly tilled ; 
for, in fact,so pleasant a spot was it that the 
whole family were frequently out there with 
their hoes; and Nature, as if in gratitude 
for their care, smiled with a most luxuriant 
vegetation. Some way, some flowers got in 
along the border, and among them were a 
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few Spider plants and figworts that somehow | the cutting-up he did by means of a miter- 
strayed across from friend Merrybanks’ | box that he found described in some old 
premises, and the old slop-hole was truly | volumes of GLEANINGS, that friend Merry- 
transformed into a place that the children | banks loaned him. Lest you have forgotten 
would have nicknamed the Garden of Eden | it, I give the picture again : — 

had not John’s mother reproved them. 

** But, mother, is it not most beautiful ?”’ 
said John. 

“Yes, my boy. it is most beautiful: but 
you know the beauty did not come without | 
most earnest, hard work.” 

** No, indeed, it did not, mother; but why | 
did we not have it so /ust summer ?” 

The mother did not answer: but if we_ 
could have looked into her thoughts, I think | 
the answer would have been, that, a year | 
ago God and the Bible had not yet entered | 
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17 
‘ty 
into their little household. ‘lhe garden and | OLDROYD’S MITER-BOX. 


little dooryard were not the only things that’ yoy see. he sawed the boards out to the 
had changed, for now the whole family, in- yignt width, planed one edge, and placed 
e 


not only had they nelpes some to pay the had a cut to give exactly the right bevel and 
minister his salary, but a payment had been | gjant, and he could saw a tight joint as easi- 
made on the old gray horse; and with the | ly as he could cut a board square off. This 


amount of work Mr. Jones had found to do : ; 
with him, the prospect was fair that he | aie Tab ides and ends; sn when be mneS 


‘ * : | the middle piece, that holds the handle, he 
would be entirely paid for in due time. All| clamped several boards together, cut the 
these changes had come in but little more | ends in the miter-box as before. and then 
Saturday night. ‘through all, where the hand-hole is, cut out 


As See ee is a eae and ~~ _the corners, and smoothed the oblong hole 
very much trade in a certain line, John | wy; : ‘ e 
found he must make larger articles of tin- | with sandpaper. Then the whole were firm 


th ; : ly screwed in his vise, and the tops finished 
ware, to do very much of a business, and | Gown to a pattern, with draw-knife, plane, 
these would require expensive tools and ma- | and sandpaper. After the boxes were all 
chinery. Besides, the vacation was over, | nailed (except the bottom) they were turned 
and he must go to school. John once did over, and the lower edges dressed level ; and 
offer the suggestion, that he should attend | then’a 4-inch bottom was nailed on. so as to 
to the hotel, in place of going to school ; but | project a little on all sides, as you see. The 
a single look from his mother made him trays, as he made them, were 8+ x 12 at the 
drop that idea. , ae . | top, and 10+x 7 at the bottom. ~The sides 
‘Is not our boy, with all his skill and in- | were 2} in. wide. John and Mary started 
genuity, to be also one of education and cul- | ont in high glee to sell them among their 
ture?” : an . | neighbors. John took six, and Mary four. 
”* But, mother, I can work at the tinware | Jonn’s father was a carpenter by trade, and 
nights and mornings and Saturdays, can I | knew how to do a nice job, and the pretty 
not?” Pe deprive | White basswood, so neatly sandpapered, 
Surely, my son, if you do not deprive | seemed to captivate everybody's eye. ‘“ And 
yourself of the outdoor exercise schoolboys | only ten cents?” said the people curiously ; 
always need.” — : \** why, | am sure [ can afford that trifling 
‘And you will sell things to folks when | gym -” and before dark every box was sold. 
they come after them, will you not ? and people were coming to see if they had 
T'o be sure, I will; and days when father got any more of those “ handy little boxes.” 
‘loes not find work he is going to make some | j:ven the one that John’s mother had got so 
things of wood that we hope may sell as well tidily placed on end in the pantry, leaning 
as the tinware. back against the wall, with the forks on one 
side and the knives in the other, had to be 
; emptiea and given to a customer. Friend 
jerhaps, when you get home from school to- | Jones had worked pretty hard, and got only 
night, he may show you some of them.’ ., | $1.10 for his day’s work, and the lumber he 
Sure enough, when John got home that| had used had cost 22 cents; but still, he felt 
night his father had quite a number of knife happy. This lot had been but an experi- 
or nail boxes made up, just like the picture ment, and he knew he could make twice as 
below : — many the next day, having every thing all 
/arranged as he had. He found it quite a 
| saving to have John do the ndiling, as he 
_ could, after a little practice, nail one in five 
| minutes, right along. 
; | One evening at po so John’s mother 
THE TEN-CENT KNIFE-BOX. looked quite tired. Selling the cups, boxes, 
etc., aside from her other work, proved quite 
The boxes were made of # basswood, that | a task, and even her boy was kind enough to 
he purchased at a planing-mill near by, and | notice it, and put in a plea that she should 





‘Oh! what things, mother ?” 
‘* Well, we do not exactly know yet, but 
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sit down for the evening and take a good rest. 
‘** But, my boy, who will do all the picking- 
up that has to be done, eqpoomiy, when two 
romping children have been all over the 
house after the confinement of all day in 
school ? ”’ 

‘*Do Mary and I scatter things, mother ? ”’ 

‘“*Oh! I guess not, more than other chil- 
dren do, of your ages.’’ A tear was in her 
eye as she spoke, for her boy’s solicitude had 
touched her. 

** Mother, if we = every thing away that 
we touch or handle, would it help you very 
much ? ” 

“TI think it would, my boy.” 


‘** But,” chimed in Mary, * we don’t know | 


where to put the things. as mother does.” 
Here, somewhat to the astonishment of 
all, the father put in, ‘* Can’t I help too?” 


Was this really another answer to prayer ? | 
thought the mother. She had been sorely | 
troubled about the or ways of her | 

1 must be told, | 
she had many times been tempted to be cross 


little family; and, if the trut 


and fretful at the very thoughtless way in 


which mud had been tracked in on the floors | 
she had just been at so much pains to sweep | 


and clean. Almost, as a last resort, she had 


‘thing to say, so she begged that she might 
have a hearing. 
| “It was only this,” said Mary; ‘that if 
We are going to be so fine as to have a hat- 
| rack in our house, we had better all be very 
| careful to wipe the mud from our feet more 
| than we do, before we come into our nice 
| home.” 
| This sally occasioned a hearty laugh all 
round, and John_ began teasing her, and 
pulling her around so much at the idea of a 
** fine home,” that he was in great danger of 
| making his mother more work in the way of 
~~ gainctromsene tg but his father stopped 
| him. 
** John, Mary is right, and we will have a 
| foot-scraper and mat, as well as a hat-rack. 

Now let us go quietly and orderly to work, 
| all of us, to * help mother.’ ” 

Vown in the barn, near the work-bench, 
was an old unused turning-lathe; but of 
late, Jobn’s father had rigged it up and fit- 
ted in it a little circular saw thatehe borrow- 
ed of friend Merrybanks. He found this 
helped him quite materially in making the 
knife-boxes. Well, with the latheand buzz- 
saw he soon had the hat-rack made you see 
here below : — 


of late been taking these troubles to her | 
Savior, and now, without her having said a | 
word, in some strange way the whole of , 
them were getting zealous about areformin ®B 


this very matter. 


“— Lord is my shepherd; I shall not want.—PsALM 


Has any one ever yet sounded the depths | 


of those words ? 


* All right, father; you help us, and 1 


know we can make it easier for mother. 
What shall we do first ?” 

Mary supplied the needed information 
quite aang oy * by saying, **‘ Hang up your 
hat it 1ere it lies on the floor, right behind 

ou. 

John whirled around in his chair, almost 
in surprise, but presently recovered, and 
said, a little shyly, ‘‘ Well, father’s hat is on 
the floor too,’’ as if that were a sufficient rea- 
son why his should be cast right on the floor 
the minute he came in. 


‘Why, is my hat on the floor? Iam sure 


I hung it up as I came in.” 

‘* You did hang it up,” said the mother, 
‘** but it dropped from the nail almost as soon 
as you turned away.”’ 

** Well, now, I will tell you one of our 
rules,” said the father. ‘‘ Not only are we 
all to hang our things up, but we are to do it 
carefully, and see that they stay hung*up.” 

‘* Father, would it not be a good idea to 
have all the bats and bonnets hung in one 
particular place,and have something to hold 
them, from which they would not slip off; 
then everybody would know just where to 
put them, and we would never need to hunt 
to see where we hung our hats when ——” 

“The bees are swarming?’ suggested 


wax : 
‘‘An excellent suggestion, my boy; and 


now I will go down to the barn, and see if I. 


can not make a hat-rack.”’ 

It was here evident to the mother (who 
could catch almost the thought of the chil- 
dren from their faces), that Mary had some- 


THE FIVE-CENT IHAT-RACK. 


The turned pins for the above were 2 inch- 
es long and #inch in diameter. The strips 
| were longenough to permit the pins to stand 
8 inches apart, from center to center, and of 
stuff sawed with the buzz-saw, { wide by 
3-16 thick. Friend Jones has decided that 
he can make them of black-walnut, and even 
then sell them for the small sum of 5 cents. 
He probably will not get so rich at the busi- 
ness as to get proud, but it will keep him 
from idleness and temptation, and give him 
much happiness, which, you know, even 
money often fails to buy. Just here Mary 
caught sight of John making some strange 
motions out on the grass. 
: ae mother! just see John cleaning his 
eet. 

As he came in he walked up to his mother, 
‘* There, mother, aren’t they clean now ?” 

‘** Yes, my boy, very clean.” 

With mock gravity he goes up and _— 
his hat carefully on the hat-rack. Although 
there were seven pins in it, they were all full 
but one. He came back and sat down by his 
mother, and she reached over for her little 
Bible, where it lay on the stand, and opening 
it, read, — 

And the rain descended, and the floods came, and 
the winds blew, and beat upon that house, and it fell 
not; for it was founded upon a rock. 

He thought awhile, and_ then, pointing 
down to his clean shoes, and up at the hat- 
rack, said,— : : 

‘* Mother, do you think such work is ‘ build- 
| ing on the rock,’ where mothers are so tired 
and have to work so hard ?” 

** I think it is, my boy.” 

Reader, what do you think ? 
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Cur Homes. 


Howbeit Jesus suffered him not, but saith unto 
him, Go home to thy friends, and tell how great 
things the Lord hath done for thee, and hath had 
compassion on thee.—MARK 5:19. 


FIOME, THE CHRISTIANIZER OF THE COMMUNITY. 


‘HE story was recently told of a company of 
poor children who were taken by the hand of 
charity from the filth and confinement of 

their city haunts into the open country. Among 

their number was a little fellow who had never been 
beyond the shadows of the great city. The children 
were taken by train to a huge farm-house. This 
little fellow was especially astonished at his sur- 
roundings. Pure air filled the lungs that had been 
accustomed to the fetid atmosphere of cellar or gar- 
ret. Bright sunshine played on hillside, or stole 
through dancing leaves upon soft grass. Instead of 
the black smoke which hung like a pall over the 
narrow street of the city in which he lived, white 
tleecy clouds floated high above his headin a great 
sea of blue. Flowers everywhere. He could not 
walk but he stepped on them; and no one scolded 
him if he did. Noone but such a poor half-starved 
little waif could understand what the first sight of 
green fields means; what the first breath of pure 
air means; what the beauty of cloud-flecked sky, or 
mottled shadows of leaves; what all the beauties of 
nature are. Atan early hour the bell sounded for 
breakfast. The littic fellow was placed at the table, 
and ate, and ate. When capacity rather than appe- 
tite was satisfied, he went out again to look at the 
wonders of earth and sky. In due time the dinner- 
bell sounded, and he went in to another full meal. 

He was greatly surprised when they called him to 

supper. He had never heard of three meals a day 

before. After supper the tired little mortal was put 
into a soft bed. As the nurse was leaving the room 
she heard him cali to one of the older boys, ~ 

**Jemmie! I say, Jemmie! if they sets out that ’ere 
table again to-night. you just wake me up; do you 
hear?’’ 

He had gotten one brief glimpse into that which 
most boys enjoy tothe fullevery day—a comfortable 
home. The long year must drag on and find him day 
after day in the filth and starvation of his city 
haunts. He will probably grow up to lie and swear 
and steal. It may be that blacker crimes than 
these will follow the education which the city is giv- 
ing him. The question is often asked, ** Where do 
our criminal classes come from?” We generally 
answer by referring to the hosts that are pouring in- 
to our country by emigration. But this is only half 
atruth. We are also educating criminals. Look 
over the criminal lists of any city pnper, and you 
will find that a large proportion is made up of chil- 
dren. Froma few papers recently read, the follow- 
lowing results were gathered: Arrests for dissolute 
conduct, 10 girls, all under 17, and 5 boys under 14; 
theft, 10 girls, under 17, and 3 boy's, under 15—one 
little fellow only five; drunkenness, 12 boys, under 
14; pickpockets, 2 boys, one 16 and one 13; highway 
robbery, 3 boys, 16 each; burglary, 13 boys and girls, 
under 18; murder, 6 boys, under 18, three of them 
only 12. How may this stream of corrupt men and 
women be stopped? We can notdam it up with 
workhouses and penitentiaries. A bad man is still 
a bad man, although confined. We can not turn 
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this stream from its channels by asylums or hospit- 
als. It can be stopped only by purifying the foun- 
tain; viz., the homes of these outcast boys and 
girls. Sound lungs can not be secured by a week’s 
pure country air and fifty-one weeks of poisonous 
breath from cellar or sink-hole. Sound morals can 
never be secured by one day in Sunday-school and 
six days in the school of vice, of which the parents 
are teachers. This is no new doctrine. Itis the 
principle on which Christian philanthropy acts. 
Asylums, hospitals, schools, and Christian services, 
are of little permanent good, as long as the homes 
of these classes are the schools of crime. I have re- 
ferred to this extreme case to bring out this 
thougkt; viz., the value of the home as a Christian- 
izer of the community. 

1. We sustain three distinct relutions to each oth- 
er: Individual relation, family relation, and social 
relation. By individual relation is meant those as- 
sociations which have little reference to family or 
society, except remotely. The relations of trade in 
this sense, are individual relations. Goods are 
bought and sold, with little reference to a man’s 
family or social position. Social relations are those 
which grow out of the common needs of many. 
Publie schools come from the recognition of the 
community of a common social want — education 
for children. Government is only society organ- 
ized under law. Distinct from theseis the family 
relation. Itis peculiar in several respects. Other 
relations are, in the main, voluntary: those of the 
family are enforced. Wuties come from the acci- 
dent of birth, which can not be escaped. These 
family relations also affect us more powerfully than 
both the others combined. It follows, that each 
member of a community has more real interest in 
his neighbor's home than in all else that pertains to 
him except his moral character. Weare speaking of 
home in relation to the community. There is power 
in this close organization, which would not exist 
were the members isolated individuals. A well- 
organized regiment is much more efficient than a 
thousand men fighting at random. Law throws its 
safeguards around the home for the sake of society. 
The home, although the product of Christian civili- 
zation, is also a gigantic factor in the progress of 
that civilization. To some extent, society has a 
right to say what shalland what shall not be, in each 
home in the community. 

2. The power of the home as a Christianizer is the 
thought presented in this text. The best service 
this new convert could render the Master was in re- 
turning to his home and telling there the wonderful 
story of his deliverance. This was Christ’s way of 
reaching one of the worst communities in which he 
ever preached, through one Christian man, and he 
was to begin at home. We notice, in the Savior’s in- 
structions, that he was to go home. He had been 
hiding himself in the filthy caves in which the dead 
were buried. Men often now-a-days hide themselves 
in a saloon, or some other vile den, when the Devil 
gets hold of them. Even Christians occasioaally 
have the mistaken idea, that that work which is done 
outside of home is the most acceptable toGod. Ido 
not believe that any work will be of great perma- 
nent value to the community, which is rendered at 
the neglect of home religion. A neighbor’s children 
will not probably be converted through the labors of 
a@ man who neglects his own. Filial love is God’s 
own golden chain which he has put into our hand to 





draw our children to Christ. Would he say to any 
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of us, if, in enthusiastic love, we leaped down into 
the boat beside him and sought to go with him to 
other and strange fields of labor, ‘‘Go home to thy 
friends, and tell them how great things the Lord 
hath done for thee’’? For one,I have little hope 
for the Christian work in any community that fol- 
lows public exhortation with fretfulness and impa- 
tience at home. How shall we save our boys from 
the saloons? By making home so bright and cheer- 
ful and Christian, that they do not want to go. Does 
this method sometimes fuil? The opposite method 
almost always fails. There should be hours of each 
day, and days of each year, sacred to home and chil- 
dren. This is possible in the busiest lives. 

But this man was not only to go home, but he was 
to go home clean, Absolute purity is another pre- 
cious stone which must be put into the foundation 
of any home which proves a Christianizer to the 
community. The Devil must be kept out or cast out 
of father and mother, or he will be pretty sure to get 
into the children. This man did not go home, rav- 
ing as he came out of the tombs, nor surly and sour: 
conversion had cleansed him from these vices. 

Why is it that so many men are gentlemen on our 
streets, and surly grumblers at home? Why is it 
that so many women are ladies in society, but fret- 
ful complainers at home? Why are so many boys 
and girls respectful to teachers and friends, and so 
seldom truly courtcous to father and mother? Is it 
because we all forget so often, that the most efficient 
way to save the community and world to Christ is by 
doing our utmost to save those whom God has espe- 
cially committed to our care in our homes? Every 
man,every woman, every child,is a preacher. Each 
one preaches a daily sermon to the congregation of 
home. That sermon should have for its text, Love; 
for its introduction, Love; for its proposition, Love; 
for its application, Love. Such a sermon needs no 
music of choir to impress its truth; no sounding 
bell beneath gilded dome need call worshipers to lis- 
ten. The first church which God ever planted was 
—ahome. The church in which God's Son preached 
for thirty years was home. The church to which 
Christ sent this first missionary amcng the Gada- 
renes was home. The church in which you and I 
preach with surer results thun from pulpit or pray- 
er-meeting or street, is home, home, home. If your 
life is pure from every stain, that sermon will tell; 
if it is impure, bitter, careless, or fretful, probably 
no amount of outside work will balance the evil cof 
that daily sermon. 

This man went home. He went home clean, and, 
lastly, he went home reverent. ‘Tell them how 
great things the Lord hath done for thee.’’ Rever- 
ence was to be a mark of this change in his life. 
The lack of reverence is one of the great dangers to 
our nation. We sometimes attribute this lack of 
reverence to the influence of Young America; but, 
my friends, Old America is also to blame for it. 
Flippant disregard for those things which are held 
sacred by good men and women is ruinous to the 
young. It matters not what a man’s belief may be, 
if he has any real interest in the purity of the 
young, he will treat with respect that which is held 
sacred by the virtuous. Any home which proves it- 
self a Christianizer must have its corner-stone laid 
in veneration. Any thing that destroys this in the 
young, tends to ruin the home, and to overthrow 
one of the most potent forces for the civilization of 
the world. This poor restored demoniac told at 
home the simple story of his healing and conver- 


sion. What was the result? Still keeping to the 
simple story of Christ’s restoring power, with rev- 
erent love he published in all Decapolis how great 
things the Lord had doneforhim. The story spread. 
Other hearts felt its power. It found its way into 
other homes until, through that whole region, men 
marveled at the wonderful deliverance. All this the 
result of telling the simple story of one’s own con- 
version, beginning with those of his own home. 

My friends, is the religion of our Lord promoted 
by the influence of cach Christian home in our com- 
munity? Is every Christian family an organized 
| foree for bringing Christ to other hearts? Is it pos- 
sible that Christ might say to some of us who, in 
mistaken zeal, are forgetting these duties, and fol- 
lowing him in more public places, ‘*Go home to 
thy friends, and tell them how great things the Lord 
hath done for thee, and hath had compassion on 
thee’? The only hope which I have that Christian 
work will be carried on permanently in any commu- 
nity comes in connection with Christian homes. 
Every Christian home has its family altar. Whata 
power these are in the community! It has its sym- 
pathies and sorrows. How these open the heart for 
Christian work! It hus its guests, frequently not 
Christians. What opportunities for exhibiting be- 
fore them the influence of Christ over hearts in 
every-day life! Who can begin to measure the influ- 
ence of truly godly homes in Christianizing a com- 
munity? The entire influence of this newly con- 
verted man would probably have been lost had he 
regretfully refused to begin his humble Christian 
work at home. 


I suppose you have found out, dear friends, 
that the above was from another pen than 
my own, ere this. It is a sermon | begged 
frum the dear friend who points out to us 
here in Medina the way ot everlasting life 
each Sabbath. It was so emphatically a 
home sermon, 1 begged it for Our Homes. If 
it has gone home, in its mission, into your 
hearts and homes, thank God for such an 
earnest worker as the Reverend C. J. Ryder. 
Well, there comes most opportunely just 
now a word on the same subject, away from 
the Pacitic Coast. Many of you know al- 
ready our friend who writes it. ‘There is a 
little patch of alfalfaright close to our build- 
ing that makes such a vigorous growth eve- 
| ry time we mow the tops off, I can well feel 
the force of his powerful illustration there. 
Listen : — 

MORAL REFORM, AND THE DANCE-HOUSES, 


Editor Kern County Republican:—S1r,—I am glad 
to see by your issue of the 19th ultimo, that the peo- 
ple have formed a Moral Reform Association; for it 
is, Of all things, the one most needed. But the ope- 
rations of such associations in years gone by have 
not been nearly so efficient as we might desire; they 
have, in fact, been notoriously deficient in saving so- 
ciety from the effects of immorality, else we would 
have much more improvement to-day; and, as one 
citizen interested in the consummation of moral re- 
form, I would beg the privilege of calling attention 
to the fact that nothing comes without a cause; no 
tree, of good or evil, springs up without the seed and 
conditions. Therefore, as the Association has been 
formed because of (and erected its batteries against) 
the dance-houses, | would ask: Will it not be best — 
yes, imperatively necessary, in order to insure suc- 
cess—to Jook to the cause, to go to the root of the 
matter? Constant mowing may reduce the number 
of blossoms in an alfalfa tield, but it will not eradi- 
cate the trouble. You will continue to have crop 
after crop, of hay and blossoms, to take off so long as 
you keep the roots there, and supply them with nec- 
essary nourishment. Now,is not the community do- 
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do you say? I will answer by asking the question, 
Who are the individuals who make the demand for 
these dens of vice? Are they not the growing and 
grown-up children of the community? and is it not 
because they have a social nature which is not sup- 


plied at home, or turned into scientific or religious | 
channels, that they visit and sustain these places? 

That the young go astray is generally the fault of | 
the parents. ‘They live in an improper manner, vio- 
lating natural and moral laws, and their children in- 
herit vitiated moral natures, aggravated by stimu- 
lating food, and tea, coffee, tobacco, and whisky. 
There are other causes, but these are the promi- 
nent ones. By your raids and imprisonments you 
may, for a little time, drive this evil into a dark cor- 
ner, or cause it to assume some new form; but, so 
long as children are born of parents who do not live 
for the glory of God, the world wiil be filled with 
men and women devoted to the cause of vice and 
depravity. And I can not blame these poor, unfor- 
tunate persons. They are not to blame for the 
faults of their progenitors’ bad examples, and the 
vicious education of their minds and bodies. Not 
having been taught better, or brought up with any 
real abhorrence of vice, they seek —in the best way, 
as it seems to them — to get the most enjoyment out 
of life, or secure a living. If we do the same ina 
better way, it is because we have superior ability or 
advantages of some kind. Jesus said: * Let any one 
among you who is without sin, cast the first stone.” 
That 1s, first begin to enforce the law. Was it bad 
advice? if one without sin was found, would be not 
find more efficient means of overcoming the evil? 
Did not Jesus show a better way? That “the pray- 
ers of the righteous avail much, but the prayers of 
the wicked are an abomination tothe Lord,” is prob- 
ably as true to-day as ever. Therefore, would it not 
be best to make an interior examination, and see if 


ing this very thing — furnishing seed and vitality to | 
this upas-tree of evil? ** How is this being done?” | 





FAIR PLAY. 
We believe, through careful inquiry, that all advertisements 


in this paper are signed by trustworthy persons, and to prove 
our faith by works, we will make good to subscribers any loss 
sustained by trusting advertisers who prove to be deliberate 
swindlers. Rogues shall not ply their trade at the expense of 
our readers, who are our friends, through the medium of these 
columns. Let this be understood by everybody now and hence- 


| forth. 


In the above, they have expressed exactly 
what I wish and intend to do for my read- 
ers. If I am correct, I have never yet been 
entrapped into receiving the advertisement 
of any one who wasa “‘ deliberate swindler.” 
I did not expect, when I started out, to 
come off scot free, nor do I now; nor did I 
expect to be called upon to pay the debts of 
one of our number who should fail in busi- 
ness. The Sunday-School Times has again, 
it seems, been careless, as you will see 
from the editorial below, taken from their 
issue of Dec. 17:— 

It is not an easy matter to keep such an oversight 
of the advertising columns of a paperas to guard 
against the admission of false statements intended 
to deceive the readers to their injury; but itis none 
the less a duty because a difficult one. The truer 
test of the character and spirit of the managers of 
any religious paper is what they will consent to put 
into their columns if they are paid for it, rather 
than what they will put in without pay, or which 
they will pay to have put in. The advertising col- 
umns Of a pauper are the best Measure of its purity 
and of its integrity. Yet the most cautious manag- 
ers are sometimes deceived; and when they are, they 
ought to bear the loss. Those who receive money 
for publishing false statements, rather than those 





the Lord has prepared us for the work of reform. 
There can be no reform, unless it begins at home. 
Let this sink deep into your minds, my friends, and 
see if itis not truth; and if so, go to work in good 
earnest to reform the world; to save the young peo- | 
ple; to save, as fur as possible, the Magdalens, by | 
tirst beginning to reform at home—to pray, to work, | 
to live for the glory of God to be made manifest | 
again upon earth. If you do this, the churches will | 
be full, not only of your children, but of the purified | 
and redeemed from these very dance-houses that 
are a curse to-day. 


Oh for one pure spirit, 
One heaven-inspired heart, 
The love of God breathing in it, 
And forming of it a part! 
With this as a power and lever, 
The light of the world would increase, 
And the light of God’s own wisdom 
Bring, to the soul-sick, peace 
Give, O Lord! this blessing, 
And make us feel its power; 
For thy love is all we need, 
To save in this dying hour. 


Bakersfield, Cal., Nov. 28, 1881. 


I. B. RUMFORD. 








SHALL EDITORS BE HELD RESPONSI- 
BLE FO# THE CHARACTER OF 
THEIR ADVERTISEMENTS? 





SOME PRACTICAL EXAMPLES IN THE MATTER. 
S the excitement on this point has sub- 
A sided a little, I presume it will be safe 
to have a little friendly talk in regard 
to the matter, Last month gave you the 
statement the Sunday-School Jimes makes 
weekly to its subscribers, and below is an 
extract from a bright spicy little sheet, the 
Philadelphia Farm Journal. If it is a free 
advertisement for them, they deserve it, and 
I would advise you all to send for a sample 
copy:— 
OUR BUSINESS METHOD. 


The Farm Journal offers no premiums, gives no chromos, 
puffs no swindles, inserts no humbug advertisements, and does 
not devote one-half its space to telling how good the other half 
is. Itis published monthly, and is furnished to subscribers at 





50 cents a year, — prepaid, cashin advance. At the ex- 


piration of the year the paper is stopped, unless renewed. 


who are misled by them, are the parties to make 
good the amount lost by the transaction. Hereisa 
new illustration in our own experience. The adver- 
tisement of ** Ozone,’ which has for a few weeks ap- 
peared in our advertising columns, was not admitted 
until after satisfactory correspondence concerning 
it with gentlemen in prominent official position tn 
Cincinnati, to whom the advertisers referred. Those 
gentlemen certified favorably, to the publisher, con- 
cerning the preserving qualities of Ozone, and the 
good standing of those udvertising it. But subse- 
quent personal examination bas convinced the pub- 
lisher that some of the declarations in the advertise- 
ment are unqualifiedly false, and that, however good 
ozone may be as a preserver, the statements of its 
Cincinnati advertisers concerning it are not worthy 
ot confidence. Ozone as now advertised can not 
keep their reputation from tainting. Although a 
city oflicial is treasurer of the concern, and other 
prominent gentlemen have allowed their names to 
be used as references, it is be’‘ieved that no one of 
these would knowingly countenance the concern’s 
deceptive statements. The advertisement has been 
shut out from our columns, and we advise our read- 
ers to let the Prentiss Preserving Company alone. 
Moreover, if any subscribers to The Sunday-School 
Times have been led to purchase sample packages 
by misstatements as to the profits of other parties 
through handling ozone, and are dissatisfied with 
the result, our publisher will, upon their applica- 
tion, refund to them the money they have paid out 
for such packages. 

Now, friends, is it not a fact, that any pa- 
per taking such a position as that should be 
encouraged ? Let us give them a rousing 
big club. I will at once send them an ad- 
vertisement, to do what I can. Now in re- 
gard to the ozone. See :— 

Mr. Root :—Inclosed I send you an advertisement I 
cut from the Western Agriculturist for your indorse- 
ment, if you know any thing of ozone. If I can 
learn of its being as recommended, I will invest eve- 
ry dollar I can raise next spring in eggs at 6, 8, or 10 
cents, and pack them till January, 1883. What think 
you of it? Please answer through GLEANINGS. 

J.P. WATT. 

Duck Creek, Mercer Co., Ill., Dec. 12, 1881. 

_I presume our readers know how exten- 
sively this ozone advert sement has been re- 
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ceived. Well, I wish to call your attention 
to just one clause in it at the end: — 

A fortune awaits any man who secures control of 
ozone in any township or county. The most valua- 
ble article in the world. The $2 you invest in a test 
package will surely lead you to secure a township or 
county, and then your way is absolutely clear to 
make from $2000 to $10,000 a year. 

You can safely set down any man as a 
swindler, who makes any such offer or state- 
ment, verbally or by advertisement. Now, 
friends, how would you feel toward the edit- 
or of your family paper, who, after he had 
inserted ‘ ozone,” for which he received a 
good round sum of money, should coolly tell 
you that everybody must look out for bogus 
advertisements themselves, and in actions, 
if not words, should say that he was in no 
way responsible for the money you had lost? 


cr rm 
LETTER FROM SCOTLAND. 


SOMETHING ABOUT BEES THAT WON'T RAISE A 
QUEEN. 


to GLEANINGS for another year, and to say 

that we consider it the most valuable, and, at 
the same time, the cheapest treatise on the subject 
of apiculture that we have ever had the pleasure of 
perusing. I do not mean to make any exception of 
the A BC, because of it I consider GLEANINGs to be 
part and parcel. Apiculture is not in Scotland the 
branch of industry that it might or should be; but I 
am very glad to inform you that GLEANINGSand the 
ABC have commenced a work that will revolution- 
ize the whole subject at no distant date. Till lately, 
bees hereabout received little or no attention — no 
expenditure was incurred on their account, and if 
they did well, theirowner was benefited; if not, he 
had no loss, and the bees were the worse for it them- 
selves. People are now beginning to open their 
eyes, and wonder how they could have ever kept 
them closed so long. 

As a rule, our seasons are poor and short; but this 
is partially compensated by a higher price for our 
produce. The past season has been a very bad one, 
and honey in every shape is dear; 1-lb. sections are 
being sold to consumers at about 3 shillings each. 

I wish the vexed questions about wintering were 
settled; but,as faras I can gather,we are no nearer the 
solution of the problem at the end of this year than 
we were at the beginning of it. Ido not see that 
your contributors have proved that queens reared ar- 
tificially are inferior in any way to those reared 
“under the swarming impulse.”’ 

Apiaries were devastated in our country by hun- 
dreds last winter, where queens of the former de- 
scription were never heard of. My own impression 
is, that bees in actual want of a queen would treat 
the larvee far more tenderly than those rearing one 
against the possible contingency of swarming. 

Neither can I indorse your ideas about ventila- 
tion. The weakest hive that I had last winter was a 
third swarm in a straw skep that I purchased. When 
taken off the railway it weighed 18 lbs., including 
hive, bees, honey, floor, bag that it was in, and repe, 
ete. I put the skep in a wooden box X inches thick, 
made a tunnel from the outside of the box to the in- 
side of the hive, allowing ingress and egress of one 
bee at a time; packed the box full of straw, and 
nailed on the lid, in which there was a half-inch ven- 


Sf), EAR SIR:—I beg to send you our subscription 
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tilation-hole. There might have been four inches of 
straw above and around the hive inside the box. 
When I took out that hive in the spring I found 
only 5 dead bees—one of them being a queen. 
They were black bees. This hive proved the most 
valuable in my apiary. My others are Simplicity, 
double-walled (each wall % in. thick), with 4 in. dead- 
air space between. A chaff cushion 4 in. thick, 
made of sack-cloth, goes on the top of the duck, and 
entrances are all contracted so as to allow passage 
of one bee atatime. All came through satisfacto- 
rily. Now, alongside of this a neighbor keeps his 
bees in straw skeps with no protection, and en- 
trances of the usual size. His also came through 
satisfactorily, and swarmed carly. Now, what do 
you make of that? Simply what has been remarked 
often in GLEANINGS, that sometimes protection 
seems to succeed, and at other times success is 
achieved without protection. 

There is another thing I wish to notice. It seems 
to be assumed in GLEANINGS and in the A BC, that 
if brood of the right stage is given to a queenless 
colony, it invariably commences to raise a queen. 
Now, that I can’t agree to. This spring I got an im- 
ported Italian queen, and when the swarming sea- 
son arrived I intended toItalianize. One fine day I 
moved one of my best hives from its stand, and put 
one full of combs in its place. Next day I gave the 
bees about 2 square inches of Italian brood. This 
the bees fed, sealed up, and hatched out, producing 
all workers, and they did not attempt a queen-cell 
atall. A week after, I gave them a whole frame of 
Italian brood in all stages, from the egg upward. 
This was all hatched out too, and no queen-cell was 
ever started. The colony was beginning to decrease 
in numbers, 80 about ten days after this I gave it 
two frames of black brood in all stages, all of which 
was hatched out, and the bees never made an ef- 
fort to supply themselves with a queen. I even put 
a newly laid egg into an old queen-cell that hap- 
pened to be on one frame, but the bees threw out 
the egg at once. They gathered honey and pollen 
enough, defended themselves from robbers, and 
nothing unusual was observed in their conduct. All 
this, you will say, is the result of the presence of a 
fertile worker. But, no! Nota single egg was ever 
laid; and when the brood I gave the colony was 
hatched out, noneremained. The bees did not seem 
to mind the loss of a queen, but went on with the 
pollen and honey gathering. I could not have been 
deceived by honey being stored above the eggs or 
brood, as I used the extractor freely, and was very 
thorough in my investigation. The result was, I did 
not Italianize; but after that colony had remained 
about three weeks with no brood, I gave it a black 
queen I got from a neighbor, which they gave a 
right loyal welcome to. Next day 1 saw her attend- 
ing to her duties, and she reigns supreme in the hive 
to-day. If nothing similar to this has ever cropped 
up before, it is very strange. I confess the like 
never occurred in my own experience, and I can 
not account for it in any way, though I can prove 
it to be true. JOHN H. FRASER. 

The School House, Dyce, Aberdeenshire, Scotland, 
Dec. 5, 1881. 

Many thanks for your kind and cheering 
words, friend Frasier, and I am very glad 
indeed to know that your people are being 
waked up in our favorite industry. Perhaps 
the A BC should state, if it does not, that 
once in a while we find a colony that will 
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not rear a queen like the one you mention, 
although I confess I have never met one 
that so persistently refused to start cells. 
While reading your account, I was at first 
satisfied that the hive had some sort of a 
wingless or imperfect queen ; but after you 
said they received the black queen, I was 
rather inclined to give up that position ; but 
still, they may have had such a queen, and, 
finding her ‘‘no good,” gladly took up with 
a fertile queen when presented to them. 
Cases like yours are so rare I hardly think 
we should consider them to spoil the gener- 
al rule, that, when no cells are started, we 
are to presume a queen of some kind is 
present. 
rT ee i 


FRIEND ALLEY’S EXPLANATION. 





REGRET very much to be obliged to appear in 
*¥f print in defense of myself; but as Mr. Neads, of 

Canada, did me great injustice by making the 
statement he did in the December number of 
GLEANINGS, I feel compelled to make some reply. 

The facts in the case are these: Mr. Neads, it 
seems, ordered a queen through a friend. She was 
sent him, but diedin the mail. I think it was rather 
too late in the season to replace her. Mr. Corneil, 
the person who ordered the queen, demanded the 
$1.50 returned to him. I replied that I did not ad- 
vertise to send queens and money too, and think I 
offered to send him 75 centsor send him another 
queen in the spring. I wrote Mr. Root that I would 
remit half the amount sent me, and am quite sure 
that he thought I was right, and should not do more. 
Well, I heard nothing more about the affair till 
some time last September, when Mr. Neads stated 
the case to me, and I promptly mailed him a queen. 
I think he must have had his queen in the 7 days 
from the time he penned his postal to me. Now, it 
takes 6 or7 days toget a reply from Canada in all 
cases. Now, friend Neads, are not the above facts? 
And further, did you notify me before September 
that there was a queen due you? Ido not send out 
queens in such cases till the parties notify me they 
are ready for them; then I will fill all such orders as 
promptly as the thing can be done. I will say here, 
that if any person has any claim on me for queens, 
either for impurity or dead ones, when received, I 
will send them queens till they are well satisfied, and 
get what they pay for, if it takes $100 to fill the bill. 
All I ask, is for such ones to notify me in May, or at 
any time they are in need of queens. 

Now, friend Root, give all such parties a chance to 
show me up in GLEANINGS. If allis not made satis- 
factory, don’t blame me for it, for I am ready to do 
more than my part. I have been doing this business 
for 20 years, and never have cheated or swindled 
any man,sofarasI know. Some complain because 
I do not reply to their letters promptly. Friends, it 
is impossible for me todo so. I have more than one 
man can do from May to October. I do not do much 
in the bee business from October to January. I am 
away from home much of the time during these 
months,asI get no chance to go during the warm 
weather. 

About 75 queens were stolen from the mails that I 
had shipped; that caused some trouble, and was 
very annoying to me; $25.00 in queens or cash will 
settle any account against me. If those who would 


rather have half the amount in cash than another 











queen, let them say so, and they won't find it neces- 
sary to write Mr. Root about the matter. 
Wenham, Mass., Dec., 1881. H. ALLEY. 


I hope, friends, this matter may be drop- 
ped now, even if something does still re- 
main to be said. Friend Alley agrees to 
make all claims on him good ; and if he does 
this, is not that enough ? As I have before 
said, it is my opinion, where a queen-rearer 
has lost a queen in the mails, he should have 
the privilege of making it good by sending 
another. If his customer demand the mon- 
ey back instead of letting him try again, I 
should say, as a general rule, he should be 
entitled to no more than half of it. This is, 
of course, subject to conditions, and a rea- 
ag wes degree of promptness should be one 
of them. 

ee oe 


TIN BOXES FOR RETAILING HONEY 





IN SMALL “ DOSES.”’ 





T the convention, friend Jones exhibit- 
ed tin cans, or boxes, for honey, for 
not only 1 lb., but also for 4,4, and 4 

of a pound. I believe they were to be re- 

tailed for 25, 15, 10, and 5 cts. respectively. 

If Iam correct, friend Jones sold 40,000 lbs. 

of honey this season, put up in these pack- 

ages. You carry to your grocer the tin 
boxes and nice labels, and !et him fill them 
himself from cans of honey sold him in the 
bulk. Or he can sell for a commission, as 
you find most agreeable. The little boxes 
can be used for a lunch, and this serves to 
give people a sample and a taste for the 
honey. We are making arrangements for 
making them all at the following prices : — 
TIN BOXES FOR SMALL SAMPLES OF HONEY. 


Labels,per 1000, 
Blue, Bronzed 





n | 
easiek Pr. of 1/Pr. 


| | 
of 10 Pr. of 100, Pr.of 1000 
| 











Letters. 
\¢ Ib. fe... t Oe. 85 c.| $8.00 $2 
\ Ib. Ig | WM 1.25 12. 00 2.50 
\% Ib. 2 18 | 1.7% 16.00 3.00 
1 Ib. | 3 2 8 | 2.75 2500 3.50 
Nest of 4) 74 68 | 6.50 61.00 4.00 





White labels in one color, one-half the 
above prices. Names and address can not 
be put on the labels, unless 500 or more are 
taken at one time. These labels are to go 
round the can, and cover the joint where the 
cover goes on. A nest of all four, neatly la- 
beled, as samples, will be furnished for 10c.; 
if wanted by mail, 20 cents. 

Now, there are almost always two sides to 
every question, and our good practical friend 
Muth has just sent in the objections to this 
manner of selling honey : — 

I have had a very good honey trade this fall and 
winter. My sales during 2 weeks in October were 
about 22,000 Ibs. of extracted honey; about 15,000 lbs. 
of it, 28 barrels, were sold by the barrel, and almost 
all the remainder in our 1-lb. square jars. All of 
these 1-lb. jars were sold to my city customers, part- 
ly in shipping order, and partly in open crates for 
city trade. Only about 10 gross were shipped to 
neighboring cities. These one-pound jars of honey 
have become quite an article of trade. You can see 
them in every one of our business houses doing bus- 
iness in that line. Our clover crop having been 
short, we had to bottle darker honey than our cus- 
tomers were in the habit of getting. But, consum- 
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es accepted the position, and no objections were 
raised. *“*The honey is pure, and the clover crop 


was short,”’ seemed to be a satisfactory excuse. I 


see, from several quarters, tin boxes recommended 


for the retail trade, to hold 1 or 2 lbs. of honey, but | 


Iam of the opinion that their great similarity to 
salve-boxes, in spite of fine labels, will be for ever a 
preventive to their successful introduction. I do 
not suppose that [should have succeeded in estab- 
lishing a demand for 1-lb. packages of extracted 
honey, if these packages had been tin boxes. Tin 
buckets answer splendidly for 5, 10, or 25 lb. packag- 
es of honey, and I have as good a trade for these in 
proportion, as I have for one-pound jars. My prin- 


cipal reason for adopting square glass jars was that | 
adulterators in New York and Chicago were offering | 


their glucose honey in round bottles. It appears 
that I have made no mistake in this matter, as no- 
body suspects honey in square glass 1-ib. jars in our 
city, while no square nor round jars of extracted 
honey can be sold any more in Chicago or New York. 
Offering you my best wishes of the season, I am 
Yours truly, CHAS. F. MuTH. 

Cincinnati, O., Dec. 24, 1881. 

As the honey i in these tin boxes is supposed 
to be candied solid, I supposed the candying | 
would be considered a proof of purity. Does | 
your honey now sell readily in those jars, 
friend Muth, when in a candied state, or do| 
you take any pains to keep it liquid? 
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Great peace have they which love thy law.—PsaLM 
119; 165. eer 

FRIEND LECHLER sends us an article explanatory 
of his great yield, which will be given in our next. 


Our 75-cent telephones will work nicely for half a 
mile; and if the rooms are very still, and the wire is 
drawn very tight, a mile will not be difficult. 


WE have to-day, Dec. 29th, 2791 subscribers, for 
which we are especially grateful; the more so, asa 
large number of them are from two to five years. 
Truly, GLEANINGS has found friends, and of the sub- 
stantial kind too. 


Our friend Nellis has, it seems, sold out the Ex- 
change to Messrs. Houck & Peet. Friend Peet is 
well known to most of us by the queen-cage now so 
generally in use. The new firm sends out a 20-page 
price list, well gotten up, and of much general in- 
terest. 


A VERY large number indeed have expressed them- 
selves in favor of Our Homes during the last month, 
while, so far as I can recollect,only one has suggest- 
ed that GLEANINGS better be entirely bees and hon- 
ey. If I am faithful in the field in which I seem to 
have been called, I am sure I shall never lack sup- 
port. 





| MAy I suggest to friend Newman, that glucose 
| contains a little larger per cent of dextrine than 
does grape sugar, to preserve it in a liquid state, in- 
stead of *‘chemicals”’ being added to the latter to 
make it solid? We shall get at the truth after 
awhile, if we are only patient. 


FRIEND BURCH has shipped quite a number of col- 
onies of bees during the fall, and although some of 
the friends are far from being satisfied with bees in 
October instead of in June, I believe all feel better 
than if they had received nothing. As welearn that 
Mr. B. has been purchasing bees considerably, we 
trust all orders will be filled satisfactorily in the 
spring. 

THE December Ma wazine in speaking of extractors 
at fairs, speaks of one of ours ashaving been gotten 
up expressly for the occasion. Our extractors are 
all made exactly alike, and we have never, to our 
knowledge, made one any better, or different in 
finish, because it was to be used at a fair. We sell 
extractors for so much money, to all alike, and the 
purchaser can make whatever use of it he chooses. 
Would it not have been better, friend King, to have 
been sure you were right, before having put the 
above into print? 


A GREAT boom has ¢ come from that offer of a watch 
| for five subscribers, and the question comes up, 
| * Must we send the five names all at once, or how 

| long can we have to work?” Let me tell you how it 
| will help you, and the clerks here too. Send $5.00 
for GLEANINGS to yourself for five years, get your 
watch, and have the matter all settled; and then 
when you get a subscriber, send a postal and order 
| your time shortened a year, to pay forhim. When 
you have the whole list, why, just do the same thing 
| Overagain. Of course, this great offer is solely to 
| inerease the size of our list, and therefore we can 
hardly afford it, unless the names are new ones. 
| Well, to help you all we can we will allow you to get 
names anywhere, providing they are new ones, and 
| not renewals. In December we used one gross of 
| watches in five days. 


FOUL BROOD. 

A FRIEND who bought a half-pound of bees and a 
queen of us, insists that he thereby got foul brood 
into his apiary. Asa proof, he has sent a piece of 
| comb to friend Muth, who pronounces it foul brood 
of the worst type. I have no doubt but that he has 
foul brood, and Iam very sorry indeed for the de- 
struction of his apiary; but I have assured him over 
and over that we have no such thing about here, and 
| never had. Our whole apiaries are constantly open 
to the inspection of visitors, and if any one can find 
acell of foul brood inthem we should be glad to 
see it. By the way, is not the new way of buying 
and selling bees by the pound a great improvement 
over sending out combs and brood, as a prevent- 
ive of the spread of this great malady? From what 
I can gather, bees kept a week on sugar and water, 
ina cage, would be much less likely to carry con- 
tagion than where combs with brood were sent with 
them. < aa 

GRAPE SUGAR. 

WaiLe I have had no good reason to change my 
mind in regard to the future of the grape-sugar in- 
dustry, I have, for reasons already given, discon- 
tinued keeping it for sale. In view of the fact that 
grape sugar’s near neighbor, glucose, is being used 
so much for the adulteration of syrups, I would at 
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present advise our readers to use only granulated | 
sugar for feeding. Dr. Kellogg, in his very able ad- | 


dress at the Michigan convention, told us that the 
successful adulteration of granulated sugar by any 
of these substances is an impossibility. When asked 
in regard to the difference between grape sugar 
and glucose, he said although he was unacquainted 
with the two substances as they appear in com- 
merce, he supposed glucose contained a larger per 
cent of dextrine, which so effectually prevents it 
from becoming a solid at any temperature. This 
agrees exactly with what you were told in GLEAN- 
INGS several years ago. 





ALTHOUGH the Waterbury watches are having a 
sale never before perhaps known in timepieces, our 
friends should bear in mind that watches subjected 
to the rough usage of the mail-bags are quite often 
received out of order, no matter how carefully they 
have been carried and tested by us. A Waterbury 





watch in order has no more business stopping than | 


any other watch; but if you get one that does stop, 
don’t be cross and say you do not believe any of them 
#0, nor need you write a lorg letter about it. Just 
say, on a postal card, “it stops,’’ and send it back. 
One man says, when he moved the minute-hand, the 
hour-hand “ just stood still;’’ but had he read the lit- 
tle book we send with each watch, he would have 
known that nothing was broken. Will you not bear 
in mind how small an amount of money you paid for 
it, and make our task of keeping them all going as 
light a one as you can? 
fair usage, or you have had it over 30 days, send it 
to the factory, and not to us, for they all go to the 
factory eventually. 


TO OUR CONTRIBUTORS. 

Ir seems, dear friends, GLEANINGS is to have a 
boom this year, and I have been already devising 
ways and means to make it more pleasing and valu- 
able to you all, in return for your kind words and — 
dollars. At the convention it was suggested we 
have the matter arranged ina more orderly man- 
ner, using more small-cap heads to the different 
thoughts expressed. Now, will those who write for 
it please head their letters with a caption, then stick 
to your text till you wish to talk about something 
else, then take a new head, say all on that subject, 
and soon. Some of you do this already; but there | 
are others, who write for print, too, whose letters | 
can not be straightened out, without altering the 
wording to such an extent it would be really saying 
something they did not say. I think it would pay | 
all round if some of you would re-write it for us. If 
you are short of paper, I will send you some station- 
ery. Nice paper to write on, withink or the Auto- 
matic pencil, will be furnished in strips 7x27 inches, 
at 15¢e per lb. Automatic pencils, 3 for 50c. 


FORNCROOK’S PATENT ONE-PIECE SECTIONS. 

Out of respect to friend Forncrook we have per- 
mitted the advertisement to goin as you see it, al- 
though it does seem as if he were getting very close 
to our friend Mitchell, in claiming all section boxes 
made of one piece of wood. I have pointed him toa 
letter in GLEANINUS, describing one-piece sections, 
made and used several years ago; buthis reply was to 
the effect, that sections made of strawberry-box stuff 
are quite another thing. This amounts to saying, 
as I see it, that a rough box is not patented; but if | 
you plane it, or sandpaper it, you are infringing. Do | 


If the watch has had un- | 





likely; but so has a patent been granted on the fdn. 
we are using; on putting it on to wires; on division- 
boards for bee-hives, and also on the very tin sepa- 
rators we are using, anc have been using for years. 
The Patent-Office supposed all these things were 
new, and are doubtless honest; but, friends, is it in 
any way likely they have a man in the whole Patent- 
Office corps who has an idea of modern bee culture? 
A proposal was started, at the convention, to raise a 
fund for mutual protection, if any of our number 
should be subjected to expense; but I trust nothing 
of this kind may be ever necessary. Mr. Forncrook 
proposes to make all bee-keepers pay $6.00 per thou- 
sand, instead of the established price of $4.50. 
——__e > > —____—_ 
SOME GOOD BOOKS. 

I po not know but that some of the friends at Bat- 

tle Creek were a little amused at the almost childish 


, wonder with which I gazed (very likely with open 


mouth) at those wonderful structures, the Sanitari- 
um and Tabernacle. When [ passed through them 
I was still more astonished, and especially was I 
pleased with that great preatinn ctire. Boys and 
girls as neat and clean-looking as our own at home, 
did the work; and when I was told that no tobacco 
or swearing was allowed inside the walls, I felt a 
great feeling of thankfulness that I stood not quite 
alone in what has so often been thought one of my 
eccentricities. I won't hurt anybody’s feelings, will 
I, to say this latter institution also showed their good 
sense in having a woman handle all the money of the 
establishment? Well,you know I couldn’t rest with- 
out knowing something of what kind of books they 
make, so I kept ** kind o’ peeking’’ into things, and 


| pretty soon 1 opened a book and read about one 


page of it. 

* Look here, friend S., I want that book, and I do 
not eare what it costs.”’ 

** Why, that is Dr. Kellogg’s new book, Plain Facts 
ae Common Things, and here is his new doctor 

00 Aad 

I read a page in the doctor book, and told him I 

yanted that too, and now Lam happy. No, I’m not 
happy, either, for I wish every one of our readers 
who loves good health and God’s laws could have 
these books. Dr. Kellogg’s especial forte seems to 
be the study of the causes of crime; and bis strong 
earnest talks seem to supplement the Home Papers 
of this number in a way that is trily wonderful. 
These books will not only save doctors’ bills and 
give life here, but they may be the means of giving 
eternal life to the innocent children who are now 
growing up in our homes, and going out into the 
world. May God’s blessings rest upon the labors of 


| Dr. Kellogg! 








MARRIAGES. 





NE of our office girls, whom a great 
OQ many of you will remember as ‘‘ Bess,” 
has *‘ gone and got married.”’ 

are the particulars : — 

MARRIED.—In Medina, Thursday, Dec. 15,1881, Miss 
Bess Johnston and Mr. R. H. Zimmerman, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., by the Rev. Jas. Scowden, of Huron, O. 

And here are some of the parting adieus 
from a few of the clerks :— 

Our good Queen Bess has left us, 


In another hive to reign; 
O Bob! you have bereft us 


Here 


Of our pleasure and our pain. —Lv. 
As a last loving token, 
We ask for both this boon: 
Be their happiness unbroken 
In a lifelong honeymoon. —CARRIE. 


The archer-boy drove from Bess’ mind 
The thought of England’s virgin queen, 
And, like a changing, ruthless wind, 
In haste she changed her name, I worn. 
—TEN. 


For men will court, and maidens will trust, 
“ Tho’ the harbor bar be moaning.’”” —ELLEN M. 


May he who has had the good fortune to win “our 


| Bess,”’ love, prize, and cherish her, as she was loved 
you say that a patent has been granted him? Very'a 


nd prized in the Home of the Honey-Bees! ‘‘Boss.” 
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HEADQUARTERS FOR 


EARLY ITALIAN and 
CYPRIAN BEES and 
QUEENS! 


TWO, THREE, & FOUR-FRAME NUCLEI 
—AND- 


TESTED QUEENS A SPECIALTY ! 


DOLLAR QUEENS FUR-| THREE RACES _OF 
NISHED WHEN BEES FOR SALE BY 
REQUESTED. THE POUND. 


I shall take especial pains to furnish very full 
stocks early in the season. 
EXPRESS CHARGES PAID PART WAY! 


Basswood-Trees, Black Locust, and Sourwoods, 
young and thrifty, at reasonable rates. Send your 
orders early, and get served early. 

Send for Circulars, and see how well I will use 
you. Address 


A. W. CHENEY, 


KARAWHA FALLS, FAYETTE CO., wast VA. 


ROTHER BEE - KEEPERS, 


IT am about to lose my place, 101% acres, of the 
James Geore 640-acre survey, worth $2000.00. $550.00 
will release it, and pay all taxes due. Will give ten 
per cent on the above amount for two years, with 
vendor's lease on land, which is as good as bank 
check. In high state of cultivation; made 65 bush- 
els oats per acre, 1880. H. A. Halbert, Esg., of Cor- 
sicana, Texas, will fix up all papers at my cost. 
Speak quickly, as I have only thirty more days. 


B. F. CARROLL, 
DRESDEN, - - NAVARRO OO., - - TEXAS. 


i 1882. QUEENS! 1882. 


I am now booking poe for war- 
ranted Italian Queens; each, $1.00; 
six, $5.00. Tested, after June, $1.50. 
Cyprians, unwarranted, $1.00; six, 
$5.00. Send for cire ular giving de- 
scription and recommendations from 
P. M. and county officers. Money- 
Order office, Versailles, Ky. 

Itfa J.T. WILSON, 

Mortonsville, Woodford Co. by O-, Ky. 


-BEE-KEEPERS 


All buy Dodge’s Summer and Winter Top and En- 
trance Feeder, and Upward Ventilator. It feeds 
Candy, Syrup, Sugar Candy, and extracted honey, or 
any suitable bee food, in a temperature correspond- 
ing with the interior of the Hive. A perfect upward 
ventilator, without loss of heat. Needs no_ testi- 
monials; 1 sample captures every bee-keeper. Sam- 
ple, by mail, 30c. Per doz., via express, $2.00. 
U. E. DODGE, Fredonia, N. Y. 
Inventor and Sole Manufacturer, and manufac- 
turer and dealer in all kinds of Apiarian Stores. 1-3d 


IMPORTED ‘QUEENS. 


In April, - - A francs in Gold, 

May aod June, - 

July and August, . - - 

September and October, a ht ak f a . 
Queens which die a transit will be replaced only 

if sent back in a lett 1-6d 
CHARLES BIANCONCINI & CO., Bologna, Italy. 


oR SALE cheap, a 10-inch Dunham Foundation 
Machine. Used but one season. 
. B. WEED, 75 Bagg St., Detroit, Mich. 








“ a) “ 
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TI See. T’NOD! 


DEE - KEEPERS’ “EXCHANGE | 


Ce This Journal begins its ‘fourth vear with A 
NEW DRESS, and has BEEN INCREASED IN 
SIZE TO 32 PAGES. 

—IT IS A LIVE- 
PROGRESSIVE MONTHLY! 
Is edited by PRACTICAL BEE-KEEPERS, and 
richly worth the SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, which is 
$1.00 PER ANNUM postpaid; or, THREE 
MONTHS ON TRIAL 25 cents.— 

SAMPLE COPY FREE! 
cer" OUR PRICE LIST OF 


APIARIAN SUPPLIES ! 


is now ready, and you will consult your best inter- 
ests by securing a copy before you buy. 


Address HOUCK & PEET, 
ld CANAJOHARIE, re 


(YFOUNDATIONIY) 
WHOLESALE 


—AND— 
7 hhh ; 
RETAIL. 
Dealers in Bee Supplies will do well to send for our 
wholesale prices of foundation. We now have the 
most extensive manufactory of foundation in the 
country. We send to all parts of the U. 8S. We 
make all standard styles, and or wax is nowhere to 
be equaied for cleanliness, purity, and beauty. Ex- 
tra thin and bright for sections. All shapes and all 
sizes. Samples free on request. 
CHAS. DADANT & SON, 

Itfd HAMILTON, HANCOCK Co., ILL. 


Apple- -Trees by the Car-Load. 


$80.00 Per 1000. Good varicties, fall and win- 
ter. Other nursery stock cheap 
1 Address J. Bb. MURRAY, Rea. Hardin Co., O. 


1. R. GOOD, Nappanee, ‘Elkhart Co., Indiana, 


Makes « specialty of rearing 


Holy - Land Queens. 


All queens bred from D. A. Jones's imported queens. 
Dollar queens before June 20th, $1.25 each; after 
that date, single queeo, $1.00; six queens for $5. 00 ; 
twelve or more, 75 cts. each. Tested queens, $2.50 
each. Italian “ane na raised in Holy-Lund apiaries, 
same price. Bees by the pound, and nucleus and 
full colony, as per A i. Root’ 8 price list. 1-9d 














] [Bapgu -ARTERS in the South for the manu- 
facture and sals of 


: cm = 
Apiarian Supplies! 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. Will be ready to 
fill orders for Hives, Frames, Sections, &c., January 


15th. Address PAUL L. VIALLON 
ld _Bayou J GOULA, IBERVIL LE Par. , LA. 


A Barnes hand-power ee ta almost new. A 
bargain ! TT 
ld Lumber Gig. Clearfield Co., Pa. 


FREE! socasal'° 1° Poors, Mecnanie Falls, Me. 
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BOOKS for BEE-KEEPERS and OTHERS, 


Any of these books Sring be forwarded by mail, post- 
on receipt of price. 

In uying books, as every thing else, we are liable 

to disappointment, if we make a purchase without 
¥ e article Admitti that the bookseller 

could read all the books he offers, as he has them for 
sale, it were hardly to be expected he would be the 
one to mention ali the faults, as well as good thi 
about a book. I very much desire that those who 
vor me with their — ~— shall not be disappoint- 
ed, and therefore, Iam going to try to prevent it by 
mentioning all the faults so far as I can, that the 

urchaser may know what he is qetting. In the fol- 

— _ Deoks that I approve, I have marked with 
a*; those I y approve,**; those that are not up 
to times, +; books that contain but little matter for 
the price, —. type and much space between the 
lines, ¢? ; foreign, §. 


BOOKS ESPECIALLY FOR BEE-KEEPERS. 


ABC of Bee Culture.** Paper, $1.00. Cloth 
A Manual of Bee-keeping, by John som Me 
Bee-keeper’ 8 Text Book*.. Revised, Muslin.. 


Paper. 
“Blessed Bees’’+ A peitatsiiirine book, but itis 
fiction and not facts. Putnam's Sons.. 
Cook’s New Manual**................ cece eeeee 
INR, UN OP FOO i gcc dveiees covensededceess 
Dzierzon Theory** 
Extracted Honey, 
Fuller's Grape 
— as Food and Medicine.................. 
Langstroth on the Hive and Rosey Bee**t.. 
Quinby’s New Bee-keeping**. 


HSK 


——— 
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MISCELLANEOUS HAND BOOKS. 


An Parm, Stoddard... 5.0.0.0. scccsees 
Barn Plans and Out-Buildings* ................ 
Book on Birds, Holden*.................... aes 
BA PR LIE LE NP SPE Ee CORe EEE 
Draining for Profit and Health, besveenrcoed widigievay 
Five Acres too Much**...................45 ine 
Forest Tree Culturist, Fuller*............. 

Fret Saw for Pleasure and Profit*t 
Gardeni eta cie atau ees exwe 
Gray’s School and Field Book of Botany...... 
How to Build Hot- Houses, Leuchars 
How to Make pe 
How to Paint, Gardner#..............0.--..00065 
injurious ae Prof. Bi AC seven casne 
Irrigation oe the Farm, Garden and Orchard, 


— 


——— 





dS me 
SSSSSSSSSSERSES 


_ 


IER cnkcicdunetbapeinededbed.ci¥e.cenaes 
Manual of Vegetabic Plants, in paper.. 

Tillinghast, La Plume, Penn. ....... .. 
CUI DIG a oid ca cadecccvtcsccsecccsesessne 
On the Road to Riches** ...................05-- 
Play and Profit in my Garden*................. 
Potatoe Pests, by Prof. Riley**........... ..... 
a RON bs cC sp sk kee e kes venasse 

uw 


8 Small Fruit Instructor*.. ............ 
8 Fruit Culturist, Fuller*.................. 
Strawberry Culturist, Fuller* 
Sugar Canes and their Products. Sample of 
GENRE SIC oi cacy ke sb ii caskccececesacs 
Ten Acres sg nl ede hbk aad aaaks sheen odnnans 
Tim Bunker Pape 


ae 
ss 


SSRESSES 


eee eee eee eee ee eee eee 


—— 
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What I know of Farming, Horace Greely...... 
Window Gardenin ng. ens GEKA CORREES CdR ROLES 
Wood’s Common Objects of the Microscope**. 


—— 


BIBLES, HYMN BOOKS, AND OTHER GOOD BOOKS. 


Bible, good print, neatly bound ..............-. 
yt lane! peri ropes 


Moody’s Best Thoughts and Discourses**...... 
Moody and Sankey’ 8 Gospel Hymns, w words only 


si - = ** words and music, aeer 
oe “ ne 

New Testament in pase flexible covers.. 

The Christian’s Secret of a Ha opp Life. 

“The Life of Trust’”’ by Geo. uller* 


BOOKS THAT I HAVE NEVER EXAMINED, BUT THAT 
ARE IN GOOD REPUTE. 


American Angler, Norris.............6..se0e00+ 
American Bird Fancier................ .. savwen 


Soy 


_ 


wet eeweee 





American Fruit Culturist, Thomas............ 
A Simple Flower Garden, Barnard............ 
American Weeds and Useful Plants........... 
Burn’s Architectural Drawirg Book........... 
Burr’s pA ngerow of ee euatse aves uulces 
m Corn and Broo 

Bommer’s Method of Making 
Foor danke Rabbit eugene Gai checanach Kata tna 

mary Birds. ......... - 


ne 


seeeeee 


mals, 20 
Cottons coh SES SSO fee mn opti ae 
Cider Maker’s Mexual, MN ioc a' vcs svnwadane 
Cotton Planter’s Manual, Turner........... ... 
Copley’s Plain and Ornamental Alphabets Rebas 
Dana’ ee | ee eee ey rrr 
ania" x, BL ga of Animals and Plants.. 
Earth Closets. How To Make Them, Warring.. 
ae and Fruit Trees of America, Downing.. 
by Inches, Barnard.................-. 
Flax Ga ture (Seven Prize Essays Practical. . 
SNE IN ag Sais k 606's'cd snes wks Red who sane 
WE, Was IE NOE ios cdc cccedccacenesesvecs 
Farming For Bo 
Farm Implements and Machinery, Thomas. . 
Gardening For Money, Barnard................ 
Gardeni by 4 Pleasure, Henderson......... ‘ 
Gregory . 
too On Squas hs COs ck oseecaeeese ss 
regory mions....... MIRNOE vic os bc anaes ives 
——— TIED PEIN SOW i a ic sics deca Giacvoacences 
na ee Rod, = Saddle... Rigi aateeah snes nstnas- 
and Evergreens, WR anes since ess 
Hoosier Schoolmaster...................00.005 
Hop Culture........... PERE A OTS SRI ENE ee 
Harris on The Pig Ri cw while traGssn atest home aine ced 
How to Get a Yorn and When to Find One.... 
Insects Injurious to Vegetation. ..Plain, $4 00. 
With Colored Plates, $6 50................ 
Jennings’ Horse Training Made Easy.......... 
Jonmpon’ 8 How Crops Feed 
Johnson’s How Crops Grow ........ 
Klipparts Wheat Plant...... .... 
Leavitt’s Facts About Peat.. 
Gandscape Gardening, Downing. . 
Mrs. Cornelius’s Young Hu usekeeper’ 8 Friend. 
Money In The Garden, Quinn.................. 
Manual of Botany and Lessons, Gray.......... 
My Ter. Rod Farm, Barnard 
My Vinevard at Lakeview........ ............. 
Practical Butter Book, Willard................. 
PORE CHITRIO, POEs cas vics coc cccspscccccsases 
Peach Culture, Fu'ton’s............ cece cece eee 
Pear Culture For gs Re ey eee 
Potatoe Culture, (Prize Essa’ oj ee paper...... 
Painter, Gilder ‘and varaier., 
Parsons On THE: BOG... 66. cis cccccccccccccvece 
Practical Poultry Keeper, Wright....... ...... 
BUSIONE OD CW BONIS sion vc cvadevccdcedesvecqecees 
Rhododendrons, Rand ................e.ceeee ee 
School and Field Book of Botany, Gray........ 
Strawberry Garden. Barnard. A Story ...... 
Shooting on The Wing......... Saibetaoedabntous 
Taxidermist’s Manual..............c2esseececcee 
Youman’s Household Science ae 
Youatt on the Hog... ............. re 
IEG OEE POs avks cis codecbeantcesecde Kees 
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You can not look over the back No’s of GLEAN- 
og or any other Periodical with satisfaction, unl 
er oS some kind of a Binder. 
“Dear me, what a bother must have las 

month’s Journal and it is no where to be found.” 
Put each No. in the Emerson Binder as soon as it 
comes, ym Ate can sit Ltr happy, any time you 
wish to find. anything yo gat have previously seen 
even be Boe it were mon 

Binders for GLEANINGS (will hold them = one 


ear), gilt Peppa free mail for 50, 60, and 75c, 
5000 to quality. Table of fie roa of Binders for 
any Periodical, mail on lication. Send in 


your orders. A. I. ', Medina, Ohio, 
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\ A HEDDON’S CIRCULAR 





FOR 1882 
NOW READY. 


s Send address, P. 0., County, and State. 
ONE-PIECE OR DOVETAILED, Be SURE to state whether or not you Now have my 


and all goods correspondingly low. We make | 1881 Circular. 


Per 1000 


Seclions 


ANTED — BEESWAX.— Also a student ap- 
prentice. Address 


a specialty, of all styles, of the SAMPLICITY J A M E S H E D D 0 N, 


HIVE, including the ‘**M. & F.” Chaff Hive, DOWAGIACG, = CASS CO., * MEC@i. 
with movable upper story, which is growing rapidly | _itfd 
in favor, as offering superior advantages for winter- | ~ 


* ing and handling bees at all seasons. We manufac: | 
: ture ‘READ EVERY WORD OF THIS, 

DUNHAM FOUNDATION, | The October and November numbers of the 
BEE - KEEPERS’ MAGAZINE 


and are agents for 
FLAT-BOTTOMED MAKE. contain many original articles on the most impor- 
? tant subjects in practical bee-keeping, from such 
Le Will pay highest price offered in GLEANINGS from | men Ss J. ¢ ae ae ale —. 

- | ey-producer east 0 e Rocky Mountains), JAME 

‘ month to month for beeswax, delivered at depot | tpnnon, W. P. HENDERSON, G. M. DOOLITTLE, ete., 
ye here. | ete. Also - report of ps gf tac too “— Pag foo 
tion, with the speeches of Pror. Cook, T. G. NEw- 
DEALERS IN ALL KINDS OF APIARIAN | | MAN, CH. DADANT, and many others. For good, safe, 
SUPPLIES. | and practical instruction in the art of RAISING and 
| MARKETING HONEY, the old $2-PAGE BEE-KEEPERS’ 


Ar ee 


= ran nai 











be ane 
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FB eS see 


MERRIAM & FALCONER, | MAGAZINE has NO SUPERIOR. The subscription price 
@ hus been reduced be ~— $1. a year, and me list of 

: A _ | PREMIUMS to agents is TRULY VALUABLE and LIBER- 
— - N. ¥+ au. G. M. DoOLIrree will write for EVERY number 

3 12d | for 1882, and this fact alone is worth TEN TIMES 





| the subscription price to ail who keep bees for 
| PROFIT. New subscribers will receive Oct., Nov., and 


F h f ‘3 | Dee. numbers of this year FREE. Send’ AT ONCE, 
as Of Boeswar! | lest you forget it, to 
A. J. KING & €0., 14 PARK PLACE, New York, 

Will pay 2ic per lb. cash, or 23c in trade for any 
quantity of good, fair, average beeswax, delivered | 5 
at our R. R. station. The same will be sold to those GIVEN S FOUNDATION PRESS. 
who wish to purchase, at 27c per Ib. } 

A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. | GIVEN’ S “MACHINE 


P. S.—Uniless you put your name on the boz, and | FOR VW a 8 Ri ING F 'R A AM ES. 


tell how much you have sent, I can not hold myself | 
= msible for mistakes. Tt will not pay asagen-| The only invention to make foun‘ation-in wired 














thing tc send wax by Express. A. I. Roor. | frames. Circulars and samples free. 
ee D. Ss. GIVEN & CO., 
OVER 20o, O00 SOLD: 1-34 Hoopeston, Vermillion Co., Il. 


$1.75—1.50—1. 25-65 cts. each postpaid. D 2 — a 
Bingham | Patent Smokers never go out. For testi- | (7 M. DOOLITTLE says our thin Vandervort fdn. 
monials, 4 doz. rates, Knives or Smokers, address | \7. stands one notch higher than natural comb, 

BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON, or /and beats all other fdn. He has given it a trial. 
T. F. BrincuaMm, P. M., Abronia, Allegan Co., Mich. | Send for samples and prices. 
ltfd G. W. STANLEY & Lro., Wyoming, Wy. Co., N. Y. 


THE BEST KNIFE MADE 


For Farmers and Mechanics. 
Lladcs extra thick, oil tempered, every 
cre tested by file, Exc hunged free if 
vers orflany. Price postpaid, 75c, or 
l-blade, (Cc. Medium 2-blade, 
hte, I-blade, 25c. Mlustrated 
list tree. Butcher Koife, 
Lest, 6 in., He; Sticking 
Knife, soot Skinning 
Knife, 75c, postpaid. 
Please send for our 
free list. Address 
MAHER & GROSH, 
34 N. Monroe 8t., 
Toledo, Uhio. 
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